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you informed on traffic 
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Attaching Wall Telephones, Battery 
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More Convenient Service, Better Rates 
Less Additional Plant Cost 


When a new telephone installation is or- 
dered, is it not better business to sell a class 
of service that returns $3.00 more per year 
yet costs less for the new equipment? 


The patron will appreciate the more con- 
venient service, willingly pay the higher rate 
and the added plant cost for the new equip- 
ment will be less than if a standard magneto 
instrument were used. 


The higher rate pays more profit propor- 
tionately than is obtained from the regular 
magneto telephone. 


Write for operating costs and data on the Leich Automaphone, the instrument that in- 
creases the income. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 
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all seasons of the year and for many years they IRIDIO-PLATINUM RIVETS 


regularly perform their work without giving 
the slightest complaint. 

Our twenty years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of telephone and switchboard cords, 
cables and wires has enabled us to employ the 
most satisfactory core in our cables—a sat- 


urated wax core. 
Specialization breeds leadership. May we serve 
you in your next requirements? 
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Two excellent 
pints made by Pres- 
ident Henry A. 
Rarnhart before the Indiana Telephone 
Association’s convention—the first state 
meeting this fall—are worth the careful 
thought of telephone men, especially at 
this particular time. They relate to the 


desirability, or duty, of telephone men to 
join and cooperate with telephone associa- 
tions that are trying to help the industry, 
and to the vexatious problem of free 
service. 

The first is a matter which the company 
has in its own hands. 

Whether it be a national, state or dis- 
trict telephone association, the purpose of 


To ad- 


vance the best interests of the telephone 


such an organization is the same: 


business 


The least a telephone company can do 
in the way of helping the association 
which is endeavoring to help it, is to be- 
come a member and attend the meetings. 
That is moral support at least, and a man 
owes that much anyway to the institution 


that works in his behalf. 


2k * * 

As business affairs are run today it is 
pparen: that organization and teamwork 
are necessary not only to get the best re- 
sults bit to get any results at all. The 
Protect of the telephone industry, or 
any ot’ -r industry, is not assured by the 
haphaz: - work of individuals, but by the 
‘opera ‘ve, systematic effort of organized 
units— aning the associations. 

Presi-nt Barnhart hit the nail on the 
head wien he said: “Of all the business 
and sox 


! needs in this respect”—thereby 


pendent Telephone 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


meaning teamwork—“the telephone  in- 


dustry, with its manifest requirement of 
universal cooperation in getting business 
through satisfactorily and in keeping serv- 
ice as uniformly modern as the public de- 
serves, needs state-wide and nation-wide 
organization and cooperation the most.” 

And this remark to telephone men was 
another bulls-eye: “If you are in the 
game, you ought to heip play it right— 
and you cannot do this by staying away, 
cr getting your benefits through a knot- 
hele in the fence.” In other words, “join 
up” and help support the association which 
is helping your own business. 

* * * 

This advice is timely inasmuch as we 
are entering the season when telephone 
associations are holding their annual con- 
ventions and planning their programs of 
useful work. 

Legislatures in most of the states will 
be in session during the coming winter, 
and telephone associations render valu- 
able aid in keeping an eye on pending 
bills which if enacted into law would in- 
jure operating 


companies. Every tele- 


phone man is vitally interested in this 


yarticular work, and should support the 
organization which is guarding his busi- 
ness in this and various other ways. 
Next month the United States Inde- 
Association holds its 
annual convention in Chicago. This or- 
covers the national field in 


helpful, 


the state association looks after state af- 


ganization 


the same important way that 


fairs, and has given 
invaluable service to 
the industry. 

All operating men able to come should 
October 21- 
cooperate with the 


attend the Chicago meetings, 
24, and furthetmore, 
association throughout the year’s work. 


* * * * 


Concerning the free use of service, it 
is undoubtedly a fact that the telephone 
company, of all utilities, is the most handi- 
capped in dealing with such imposition. 

No one thinks of getting a street car 
ride for nothing. Gas and electric cur- 


rent can’t be “borrowed” free of charge, 
for the meter is on the job registering 
what somebody must pay for. Neither do 


people—no matter how _ neighborly- 


dream of getting merchandise from the 
store, or help from the doctor or lawyer 
tor nothing. 

However, it is common practice—too 
common, in fact—to “borrow” the tele- 
phone service of a merchant or other sub- 
scriber without a thought that calls so 
“sponged” off the regular subscriber cost 
the company real money that somebody 
has to pay for, in addition to depriving 
the subscriber of his service resulting fre- 
quently in loss of business. 

As President Barnhart said, the use of 
the telephone by such borrowers takes 
the use of the service from those paying 
for it, and the company receives criticism 
if it must ask higher rates because of sub- 
scribers loaning or giving away service, 
o1 for its lines being too busy on account 
of the non-payers. 

There is but one relief from this tele- 


phone-sharing nuisance, the 


speaker 
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pointed out, and that is to adopt means 
for the company to obtain adequate pay 
for the extra service it gives to outsiders 
who are permitted by subscribers to “bor- 
row the telephone.” 

Metered 


calls, solves the problem, but measured 


service rates, measured by 
service exists in comparatively few com- 
munities. The flat monthly rate generally 
prevails, and lets the chronic “telephone 
borrower” get off scot-free. 

A campaign of education of subscribers 
to show them that every telephone mes- 
sage costs money, might help, and if they 
realized that eventually it meant money 
cut of their own pockets, the practice of 
“borrowing the telephone” might be ef- 
fectively discouraged. 

* * * * 


That old “Yes, 
bananas today” ought to be revised to 


song, we have no 


read, “Yes we have plenty of telephones 
in the U. S. A.” 


ing revelations of recent statistics: 


Glance over the follow- 


Chicago has one telephone for every 
four people. 

Illinois has more than ten times as 
many telephones as are in all of Italy. 

New York City has more telephones 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

U. S. Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, Octo- 
ber 21, 22, 23 and 24. 

Illinois, Peoria, Jefferson Hotel, No- 
vember 12 and 13. 

South Dakota, Aberdeen, January 14, 
15 and 16, 1925. 

North Dakota, March 10, 11 and 12, 
1925. 

Kansas, Topeka, Hotel Kansan, April 
7, 8 and 9, 1925. 








than any foreign country excepting 
Germany. 

Ten American states have more tele- 
phones than all foreign countries com- 
The ten states are New York, 
Ohio, 


Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, California and 


bined. 


Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, 
Massachusetts. 

During the last ten years the number 
of telephones in the United States has in- 
5,800,000. That 


alone is more than five times the num- 


creased over increase 


ter of telephones in use in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales. 
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Needless to state, the superiori:y of 
American telephone service is even more 
predominant than the relative number of 
stations in use. 

* 62 Se 

A subscriber temporarily located in Ger- 
many sends TELEPHONY a trade report of 
business conditions in that country, which 
makes reference to the telephone situa- 
tion there. The assertion is made that in 
1923 the exports from Germany of tele- 
phone, telegraph and radio apparatus 
amounted to 14,980,000 gold marks, as 
compared with 26,681,000 gold marks in 
1913, the year before the war. 

“The collapse of the German currency 
worked havoc with all the electrical 
trades, and especially the manufacturers 
and the public utilities,” says this report. 

“The manufacturers received depreciat- 
ed money for their products, and the pub- 
lic utilities, like the telephone and electric 
light companies and the street railway sys- 
tems, besides receiving depreciated money 
also, were unable to improve and extend 
their plants. In recent months, however, 
conditions have improved somewhat, and, 
unless there is another upset, events should 


move forward encouragingly.” 


Hoosiers Have Good Convention 


Annual Meeting of Indiana Telephone Association, Held Last Week in 
Indianapolis, a Great Success—Interesting Papers and Helpful Discussions 
on Practically Every Phase of Telephone Work—About 250 In Attendance 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


“This convention has been a great suc- 
cess, the papers and discussions of the 
best, and the good fellowship fine,” de- 
clared President Henry A. Barnhart of 
tke Indiana Telephone Association, as he 
brought the organization’s annual meeting 
to a close Thursday noon, September 18. 
And Mr. Barnhart expressed the sentiment 
of the 250 telephone men in attendance at 
the meeting. 


The two-day convention, the fifth under 
the present name of the Indiana associa- 
tion, was held at the Claypool hotel last 
week, Wednesday and Thursday, Septem- 
ver 17 and 18. Great interest was taken 
in the discussions of financing on the first 
day. On the second day the practice of 
“loaning” telephone service was severely 
scored and a motion was adopted declar- 
ing that where subscribers “loaned” their 
service to non-subscribers for soliciting 
and other business-getting purposes, a 
charge should be made the non-subscribers 
for it. 

The convention opened with a business 


session on Wednesday morning, with Pres- 
ident Henry A. Barnhart presiding. Re- 
ports of Secretary Frank O. Cuppy, of 
Lafayette, and Treasurer Max Hosea, of 
Indianapolis, were presented and showed 
the association has done a great amount 
of good, constructive work in the year 
past and is in good financial position. 

Nominating and auditing committees 
were appointed by the president as fol- 
lows: 

Nominating: C. H. Rottger, Indianap- 
clis; P. J. Maloney, Columbia City, and 
Frank E. Bohn, of Fort Wayne. 

Auditing: Thad E. Hanway, Monticello; 
Isom Ackerman, Loogootee, and Roscoe 
Pontius, Rochester. 


President Henry A. Barnhart, of Roch- 
ester, in his annual address on “The Road 
to Success in the Telephone Business,” ad- 
vocated that every telephone man take on 
association activity and attend telephone 
meetings, for there is no better school of 
practical instruction. Public relations, the 
loaning of telephone service by subscribers, 


publicity and the reward of merit are some 
of the topics discussed by him. 

In his address President Barnhart said: 

“It was a short cut to a termination of 
most any reiterating conversation that my 
father used to take when he would say that 
a man should never say anything twice, 
unless he could say it better the second 
time than he had the first. It may be that 
I will not be able to keep myself in the 
clear, in your estimation, judged by my 
father’s conception of argumentative con- 
sistency, but if I do repeat some of my 
notions of the road to success in the tele- 
phone business it will be because ‘you put 
me on your speaking programs too often, 
or due to my abiding philosophy that keep- 
ing everlastingly at it brings success. 

Asks Association Activity. 

First, let me beseech you who are here, 
and every telephone man in the staic who 
ought to be here, to take on ass ciation 
activity and attend telephone meetii <s. It 
may be that you think the state «ssocla 
tion is beyond the reach of your com 
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yenience or that the membership cost is 
not worth it. But you are mistaken in 
such conception. 

The state association is always on the 
lookout for the best interests of the tele- 
phone business as a whole, and that means 
helpfulness for your business, for there 
can be no state-wide improvement and pro- 
tective activity for our business without 
helpfulness to every one concerned and 
every dollar invested. 

Anyhow if you are in the game you 
ought to help to play it right, and you 
cannot do this by staying away or getting 
your benefits through a knothole in the 
fence. At least, you can be a member of 
a convenient district association and help 
it, by your presence, counsel and support, 
to become of incalculable benefit to the 
industry and to the betterment of public 
good will. 

No observing man longer doubts the 
wholesome and beneficial results of live 
organization and team-work endeavor in 
any undertaking. And of all’ the busi- 
ness and social needs in this respect the 
telephone industry, with its manifest re- 
quirement of universal cooperation in get- 
ting business through satisfactorily and in 
keeping service as uniformly modern as 
the public deserves, needs state-wide and 
nation-wide organization and cooperation 
the most. However, to effect wholesome re- 
sults in organization of telephone interests 
for betterment of service, and consequent 
betterment of business, two things are 
eminently essential. 

The first is that you associate yourself 
with a live and useful organization, and 
then help to keep it so by attending the 
meetings, accompanied by your employes, 
and paying your dues so your organization 
may not die of inattention and poverty. 

Some telephone men in some benighted 
or tightwad areas of the United States 
Tefuse to participate in organizations that 
work general benefit to their business, 
while others participate and absorb the 
benefits but never pay a cent. Sitting on 
the fence and sponging the benefits of a 
helpful organization or sitting on the tail 
of progress and yelling, “Whoa,” is 
barnaclism that has no place in a deserv- 
ing industry like the telephone business. 

The biggest stick in the hands of public 
utility opposition is frequently placed there 
by inefficient, unbusiness-like and non-pro- 
gressive utility management. True, some 
utility owners cannot secure sufficient in- 
come to keep their system and equipment 
Up to date, but keeping what they have in 
hrst-cla » condition and keeping in touch 
with an practicing systematic and progres- 
‘ive methods is equal to two-thirds of 
any battle for ultimate victory. 

Every man or woman actively engaged in 
telephorie business needs more and more 


knowlede of their vocation, and more 
and more application of such increasing 
knowlecce to make the largest possible 
Success of the business. We gain know!- 
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edge in two ways—by practical experience 
and by communion with other minds 

Recently I heard the dean of a great 
technical college say that the mistake of 
education in other years was that it did 
not encourage people to think before they 
acted and that the thinking can be ad- 
vantageously done only on a_ founda- 
tion of knowledge. 

Therefore, if we succeed, we must think 
before we act; and the more knowledge. 
both technical and of the experience of 

















‘“‘Take on Associatian Activity and Attend 
Telephone Meetings,’’ President Barn- 
hart Pleaded. ‘If You Are in the 
Game, Help Play it Right.’’ 


others, we have the better we are equipped 
to meet the demands upon us for the 
growing responsibilities of our business. 
And there is no better school of prac- 
tical instruction for telephone people than 
district and state association meetings 
where the problems common to all of us 
are presented and clarified by the logic 
that “in a multiplicity of counsel there is 
much wisdom.” 


Public Relations. 


Our relations with the public should be 
the weathervane of success, stagnation, or 
failure of our business. If we are alert 
and responsive to every growing demand 
for better and better service, that is our 
largest possible asset in public favor. Con- 
trariwise, if we are negligent in collecting 
our dues and in paying our obligations. 
that almost counterbalances the worth of 
any good service reputation we may build 
up. But a combination of good service 
and good business methods assures busi- 
ness security. 

There is a _ general lack of public 
familiarity with the telephone business that 
is inimical to cordial relations. Not one 
patron in fifty has a passing conception 
of the skill, the constant effort, the ex- 
pensive equipment, the patient daily toil 
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and the requirement of method necessary 
to good telephone service. And a good 
many of this large proportion seemingly 
do not care to help themselves to good 
service; some never learn the proper use 
of the telephone to gain the best results; 
and some seem to consider the service as 
all their own and that operators must in- 
stantly clear the way for them regardless 
of busy lines or anything else, or a storm 
of wrath ensues. 

People will go to stores, barber shops, 
theaters and offices and pleasantly wait for 
their turns for service, but when they go 
to the telephone and find operators and 
lines busy, they have no patience and re- 
sort to harsh criticism and abuse. I re- 
cently heard of a crowd of women, at an 
afternoon tea, talking of how they laughed 
when they had to wait and wait and wait 
at their beauty parlors for their turn for 
a “boy shingle bob” or a massage; and 
then one said to another, “I called your 
number three times yesterday, but 
know that rotten telephone service.” 

And then each one took a shot at the 
telephone utility, including the one whose 
number had been called and not answered 
because she had insisted on having her 
number changed—but she said nothing 
about that and let the telephone company 
take all the blame when her whimsicality 
in having her number changed was large- 
ly the fault. 

I do not give these observations in 
criticism of the unfairness of the public, 
common everywhere, but to arouse your 
interest in the importance of getting your 
side of the story to the public. Telephone 
ethics ought to be taught in every school 
for the purpose of educating children to 
expedite their own telephone business in 
the years to come. Recently a high school 
principal in my home county said she 
would like to give a telephone hour occa- 
sionally, and could we furnish a teacher 
from the telephone office? 

I wonder how many of us have asked 
our commercial or other local clubs to 
give us a little time on their programs 
for information talks on use of the tele- 
phone, and how many have asked to talk 
in the schools on service enlightenment on 
the most important utility in the world— 
the telephone? Are we doing all we can 
to educate the public on the how and how 
not of the telephone as a means to the bet- 
ter service every telephone company could 
give if the public would intelligently and 
fairly cooperate? 


you 


No, we are not. 


Free Service Handicap. 

No business in existence is handicapped 
by imposition of the free use of it as is 
the telephone industry. People who would 
“never think of” taking groceries, or doc- 
tor’s services, or railway transportation, 
or salvation without paying for them will 
“borrow” service from their 
neighbors, year in and year out, with no 
compunctions of conscience that they are 
doing to the te'ephone company’s invest- 


telephone 
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ment just what they would to the grocer 
or doctor or railroad if they never paid 
for what they got. 

And if some people are permitted to 
take the necessities and conveniences of 
life without paying for them, one of two 
results is imperative—somebody else must 
pay for them by paying higher rates, or 
the one giving the service must fail. 


But it is not only the money loss to the 
operating company that free use of the 
telephone inflicts. Use of the telephone by 
“borrowers” takes use of the service from 
those who pay for it, and thus the tele- 
phone company is criticised if it must have 
higher rates because of subscribers loan- 
ing or giving away the company’s ser- 
vice, or for its lines being overly busy, 
made so by non-payers taking the use 
of lines from others when they ought to 
use and pay for their own line service. 


There is but one relief from this tele- 
phone-sharing imposition, and that is to 
adopt ways and means of getting enough 
money, some way to pay us for the ser- 
vice we are giving to those who are per- 
mitted by our patrons to use it free. If 
they persist in giving our service away, 
they should pay for it in increased rates 
or through some system that will give 
us the worth of every message we put 
through. 

Some telephone managers say, “Oh, let 
’em talk,” but that either absorbs our 
meager profits or makes the subscriber, 
who forbids sponging use of his telephone, 
pay too much for his service because a 
lot of other subscribers let anybody “bor- 
row” it who wants to do so. 

I repeat that every message put through 
a telephone system costs money, and if 
those who use the service do not pay for 
it others must; and that is not fair to the 
paying patron, nor is it a four-square- 
to-all policy by any going concern. 

We need more publicity of the edu- 
cational and self-defense phases of our 
business. When any of us get news or 
knowledge that will help our people to 
larger efficiency, to more interest in their 
work and the public to a better insight 
to the merits of our business, they should 
be willing to give to others by liberal pub- 
licity for the benefit of all concerned. 

If you have light that will promote 
telephony, don’t hide it under a_ bushel. 
Put it into circulation through the trade 
and local press and be a public bene- 
factor and a telephone booster at the same 
time. 

People are so pell mell nowadays that 
they no longer beat paths to fountains 
of information as in other years. In- 
formation must now beat paths to the 
people if it ever reaches them. 

Reward of Merit. 


Thus far I have devoted my homely 
philosophy and my crude logic mostly to 
exemplification of ways and means of 
keeping abreast with the ever-growing 
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needs of the service we sell. But there 
is another equally important factor in the 
success of our business—and that is get- 
ting the money to pay for the service we 
give. 

If we have good equipment, which we 
all ought to have, we must earn money 
enough to keep it in repair and renew it 
when it is worn out..If we have money 
loaned to us by sale of bonds or other- 
wise, we must earn and get money enough 
to pay the interest. If we have sold stock 
in our plant, we must earn money enough 
to pay reasonable dividends, or interest, on 
the money actually invested. 

And we must pay our employes good 
wages if we expect them to give good ser- 
vice in their semi-public relations. Also 
rents and taxes and insurance are ever 
with us, and these, with wages and bills 
and every other expense we have, must 
be paid promptly. 

This is not only expected in the public 
utility business, it is demanded and we 
must have the money ready promptly to 
meet the cash requirements of all our 
obligations. Hence, we must get sufficient 
pay and get it when due trom our patrons 
or we must falter in good service-giving, 
a public utility calamity that neither the 
public nor the operating company can af- 
ford to invite. 

If we would give good service at satis- 
factory rates it is always the part of 
wisdom to give the good service first, as 


public and rate control authorities are 














The Round Table Discussion on Financing, 
Led by Frank E. Bohn, Was a Prac-— 
tical Feature of the Convention. 


much more easily convinced of the justice 
of good rates for good service than good 
rates for good promises. 


If we have sound business money value 
in good telephone service-giving, no politic- 
al agitation or rate-making authority can 
permanently deny us a reasonable earning 
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on our investment. The law of the jand 
and decisions of highest courts guar intee 
that safeguard. . 

Therefore, the matter of success or 
failure, in our business, is largely up to 
us. If we are haphazard in our service- 
giving and in our general business man- 
agement, we will fail, as every other un- 
dertaking so managed fails. But if we 
are four-square with efficiency and busi- 
ness integrity, right will prevail in com- 
pensatory reward.and with public approval. 

And these two desideratums must be 
the goal of every telephone management 
that deserves and achieves success. There 
may have been times when ramshackle 
utility methods could “get by” but in the 
forceful, if not grammatical language of 
a famous cartoonist “them days is gone 
forever.” 

The Wednesday session 
opened with a discussion on “Financing 
Telephone Properties, Adequate 
and Their Relation to Fnancing,” led by 
Frank E. Bohn, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co, Fort Wayne. 

Mr. Bohn in opening the discussion de- 
fined the various classes of securities and 
what the company earnings should be to 
float them. ; 

“No telephone company in a growing 
community in these days,” said he, “can 
hope to finance its growth from earnings 
for the laws permit only a fair return on 
cur properties—and that return will not 
pay dividends and build plants also 


afternoon 


Rates, 


“The surplus over dividends can be in- 
vested in plant, as can also be some of 
the depreciation fund, but these are not 
sufficient. Cash must be had and _ hence 
securities must be issued against plant.” 

In reply to a question as to the best 
niethod of disposing of preferred stock, 
Mr. Bohn declared there is only one an- 
swer—to sell in small blocks to sub- 
scribers and employes, cither for cash or 
or an installment plan. Employes should 
de organized to sell the stock and paid 2 
commission on all sales. 

Walter J. Uhl, of Logansport, said there 
should be no discrimination in the ccmmis- 
sion paid—that it should all be sold at 
the same price. He also argued fo: 
care in plant accounting to make certai 
that all plant additions are 
capital account, so that securities can be 
is:ued against the plant in a balanced 
ratio. 

Prof. R. V. Achatz, ot Lafayette, 
instances where companies required more 
capital but had securities alread) issued 
exceeding the book value of the plant 
fhe plant, however, is worth muc!: more 
than the books show, the discrepancy be 
ing due to lack of care in plant ount- 
11g. 

In reply to a question as t 
sues, Mr. Bohn stated there a 
things to be considered in fin 
property, such as cost of mon 
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of demand or class of securities people 
will buy—preferred stock, bonds, etc. 

There should be some margin between 
tte value of the property and the amount 
of securities, he stated. If a small prop- 
erty is in a healthy condition and has a 
respectable statement of assets and lia- 
bilities, he advocated financing through 
preferred stock with a statement included 
on it that will permit of mortgaging the 
property at sometime to take care of ex- 
tensions. 

“Do not mortgage except as a neces- 
sity, and where interest will be saved,” 
admonished Mr. Bohn. 

The discussion was most instructive and 
brought out much practical information 
as to securities, and other financial mat- 
ters of interest to telephone executives. 

In addition to those mentioned, it was 
jarticipated in by Walter J. Uhl, Frank V. 
Newman, President Barnhart, Secretary 
F. O. Cuppy and others. 

In closing the discussion Mr. Bohn ad- 
yocated education of the public in regard 
to the financial problems of public 
utilities, including the methods of financ- 
irg which must be used. 

After the discussion on questions of 
fmance, an exceptionally interesting ad- 
dress was made by Harry E. Eldridge, 
of Chicago, commercial superintendent, 
suburban division, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. on the subject, “Morale and Public 
Relations in a Small Telephone Office.” 


Morale and Public Relations. 

“Practically all of the problems of a 
small telephone office,” said the speaker, 
“center around two main objectives: 
Rendering satisfactory service to the pub- 
lic and bringing in a ‘fair return’ to the 
company. 

“It is, I believe, recognized today, and 
as never before by telephone companies 
everywhere, that their public relations 
must be good—that they must be the best 
possible. The whole future of the tele- 
phone business depends, to a 
great degree, on the relations with sub- 
scribers being friendly.” 

Mr. Eldridge enumerated and discussed 
three major contacts by means of which 
the public is influenced favorably or un- 
favorably by telephone employes, namely, 
face-to-face contacts, voice-to-voice con- 
tacts and through-the-mail contacts. 

Each telephone employe, he pointed 
out, is a “potential maker or destroyer of 


god-wil’; a maker or destroyer of public 
relatioi He then discussed the relation 
which .xists between the satisfaction and 
happine.s of any group of employes, and 
the results those employes produce. 

“Goo! relations and good morale each 
cepend upon the other,” declared Mr. 
Eldred, in his closing remarks. “Since 
tis t our employes we look, and on 
Whom depend for our results, isn’t 
¥, in the last analysis, only common sense 
that we give due consideration to these 


things and act accordingly ?” 
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Mr. Eldridge’s taper will be published 
in full in an eariy issue of TELEPHONY. 
Corrosion of Cable Sheath. 
Professor H. C. Peffer, head of the 
School of Chemical Engineering, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, was the last speaker 


on the afternoon’s program. Speaking on 

















Max Hosea, Treasurer and Re-elected Di- 
rector, Is the Association’s Ex- 
ecutive Officer. 
the subject, “Electrolysis and Chemical 
Deterioration of Lead Sheath of Under- 
ground Cable,” Professor Peffer told of 
the investigation made by Prof. R. V. 
Achatz and Professor F. O. Anderegg 
of the university, a summary of which 
was published in TELEPHONY of Septem- 

ber 6. 

In this investigation cases were taken 
only of corrosion and not of electrolysis of 
cable sheaths of “buried” cable. It was 
found that three types of sheath were 
practically immune from corrosion—pure 
lead, lead with 3 per cent tin, and lead- 
antimony sheaths. 

Corrosion of lead sheaths occurred in 
acid soil only, acetic acid usually being 
present. It was seldom that 
was found in gravel soil. 

In 97 per cent of the tests the lead-tin 
alloy sheath resisted corrosion more suc- 
cessfully than pure lead or lead-antimony 
sheath in acid soils. Corrosion increased 
in about direct proportion to the acid in 
the soil. 

In summing up, Professor Peffer stated 
that decaying wood and vegetable matter 
ir general furnished hence 
wood should not be placed anywhere near 
“buried” cable. Cable “buried” and cov- 
ered with concrete or cinders “went bad.” 
Cable “buried” covered with pitch was 
found after 16 years to be apparently as 
good as when put in. 

“Keep cable from contact with muck 
soil, concrete or cinders,” advised Pro- 
fessor Peffer in closing. 


corrosion 


corrosion; 
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President Barnhart commented briefly 
upon the experiences of his company with 
“buried’”’ cable and stated that he expects 
to know considerably more about “buried” 
cable before he gets through with it. He 
suggested that every Indiana company get 


its name upon the mailing list of 
Purdue University to receive its bulletins 
as they are issued. 


Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, 
paper poet and philosopher, spoke at the 
banquet Wednesday evening, at 
about 250 were present. 

Illuminating his talk 


and poems 


news- 
which 


with witticisms 
culled from his newspaper 
syndicate writing, Mr. Malloch spoke on 
“The Relation of Man to Man.” He ad- 
vocated optimism, tempered by common 
sense, as the best philosophy of life. 

“Of all the bonds on the market, the 
bonds of friendship pay the highest divi- 
dends,” he said. 

In discussing marital relations, he said: 
“A man’s wife thinks he’s all right, but 
that he’s in with a bad gang.” 

The dance following the banquet was 
greatly enjoyed. 

Concluding Session, Thursday Morning. 

Starting with two addresses held over 
from the previous afternon, President 

Sarnhart speeded up the program Thurs- 
day morning, and by 12:30 all of the busi- 
ness of the convention had been transact- 
ed, and the meeting adjourned with the 
entire program carried out. 

M. L. Clauser, of Thorntown, was the 
first speaker of the morning, having radio 
as his subject. His address in which he told 
of experiments his company had made in 
transmitting programs, received at the 
central office, to subscribers was listened 
to most attentively. Mr. Clauser in his 
address said: 


Radio Telephony Transmission 
Central Office to Subscribers. 

“Radio seems to appeal to the majority 
of people as has no other invention of 
recent times. To the listener it is mysteri- 
ous and wonderful; to the experimenter 
its possibilities seem to increase with the 
knowledge gained from experiments. 
What developments will bring forth in the 
next few years would seem like a wild and 
exaggerated forecast at the present time. 
The stride that has been made during 
the past year is marvelous. 

A speaker at some particular location 
speaking in an ordinary tone of voice into 
a microphone connected to a broadcasting 
station, probably many miles away, trans- 
inits the speech through the air and over 
wires so that the voice can be heard 
throughout the entire United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico and other countries, at times 
louder and clearer than the original. The 
day is not far distant when transoceanic 
concerts and speeches will be common, 
calling for a universal language and prob- 
ably having a pronounced bearing upon 
the future affairs of the world. 

The development of the vacuum tube, 


irom 
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supplanting the crystal detector, opened 
up these possibilities. The amount of en- 
ergy required to operate one of these tubes 
as received from the aerial is so small 
that it is inconceivable, Dr. L. R. Whit- 
ney, of the General Electric Co., says: 

“If the amount of work done by a 
house fly in crawling up a window pane 
for one inch were to be put into a re- 
ceiving tube as energy coming from space, 
it would suffice to actuate the outfit con- 
tinuously for a quarter of a century.” 

A radio receiving set is the smallest 
power unit of which «any practical use 
has been made. This suffices to give us 
an idea of the minute power units we 
have to gather and control in order to 
secure radio reception. These frequencies 
as received from the aerial are so high or 
rapid that they are inaudible, and it be- 
comes necessary to reduce them to audio 
frequencies and to amplify them to a de- 
gree to meet the requirements of the oc- 
casion. 

This is where one is liable to meet with 
disappointment owing to the many causes 
of interference to be overcome, and the 
best construction with high grade equip- 
ment is necessary if one expects to meet 
with much success. 

In experiments conducted the past year 
we have used two stages of radio and 
two of audio amplification, also a power 
amplifier consisting of two tubes con- 
nected in parallel and an outside aerial 
about 100 feet long. 

To the receiving set output was attached 
a loud speaker in series with one side of 
the winding of a low-loss repeating coil, 
such as is used in telephone work. This 
gives a complete circuit for operating the 
receiving set and at the same time one 
can tell what is being received. 

The other winding of the repeating coil 
was attached to a line or jack to the 
switchboard, connection being made on the 
main frame as one would connect a tele- 
phone. This completed the circuit and 
made it available to any subscriber on 
the switchboard or to as many, through 
the multiples, as became necessary. 

The results of the experiment were very 
gratifying and beyond expectation. Sub- 
scribers of connecting companies were 
able to receive programs very satisfac- 
torily and especially strong when recep- 
tion of radio was at its best. 

President Coolidge’s address in New 
York City was received very satisfactorily 
as well as the proceedings of the national 
Republican convention at Cleveland. 

The most trying ordeal was the recep- 
tion of the national Democratic conven- 
tion at New York City. The entire pro- 
ceedings were received with more or less 
clarity. Interference from static at times 
was quite annoying at the receiving set, 
but it appears that it was not so pro- 
nounced to those listening over the tele- 
phone lines. 

During last winter concerts and various 
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programs were furnished to subscribers 
of the telephone company. They were 
given evenings after traffic had practically 
ceased and no complaint of interference 
with telephone service was received. 

Broadcasting stations at New York City, 
Washington, D. C., Havana, Cuba, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Dallas, Tex., Denver, Colo., 
Montreal, Canada, and many other sta- 
tions were heard satisfactorily by sub- 
scribers. 

In order to secure these results it was 














The Report of Secretary Frank O. Cuppy 
Showed the Association Has Had a 
Constructive Year. 


necessary to use high voltage on the am- 
plifier. The volume of the output at the 
receiving set was more than it was com- 
fortable to hear. 

Many requests were received from sub- 
scribers to make arrangements for the 
regular reception of radio programs. 
These were not considered owing to vari- 
cus reasons, of which the legal question 
was the principal one. Judged by the 
demand from subscribers for radio pro- 
grams, it would seem that there is possi- 
bility of- revenue-producing in it, but 
legal obstacles may be encountered. 

F. B. MacKinnon of Chicago, President 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, was presented by Presi- 
dent Barnhart as the next speaker, his 
subject being, “The National Association.” 
Mr. MacKinnon endorsed President Barn- 
hart’s remarks as to all telephone men 
being members of their state association 
and active in it. 

“Associations must get down to brass 
tacks,” said he. “Members must under- 
stand that it is not a social organization 
to which they belong, but that they are 
members: of a business organization.” 

The president of the national organiza- 
tion divided telephone companies into two 
types. One type is the prosperous com- 
pany, well managed and prosperous be- 
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cause of it. This class of company is not 
asking for any financial assistance because 
it does not need it. The other type of 
ccmpany is not well managed. It has no 
credit, and cannot finance itself or be 
financed. The problems of companies of 
this type are not of financing, for they 
have nothing to finance on. And bankers 
are just as hard-boiled as ever. 

“Generally speaking,” said Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon, “about one-half of the com- 
panies in every state are not prosperous. 
Examination shows them not well man- 
aged. As a rule they are the small com- 
panies that started on a dollar basis 20 
years or so ago; and they are still on a 
dollar basis, managed just the same now 
as then.” 

In answer to his own question as to 
what is being done constructively to solve 
the problem of the small exchange, the 
speaker referred to the Texas plan of 
financing by means of a revolving fund. 
He declared that there is not one-half the 
demand for financial assistance that there 
is for managerial assistance. Many times 
men of small companies lay the fault for 
the company’s situation to general con- 
ditions rather than to their own organi- 
zation. 

Mr. MacKinnon warned of municipal 
cr other ownership if the problem is not 
met. It is an association 
declared. The individual always re- 
sponds to reason, the speaker pointed out, 
but not when in a mass, in other words, 
people should be appealed to individually 
and not collectively. 

The national association had made good 
progress in the organization of a general 
staff, said Mr. MacKinnon, who then told 
et the work of the association in help- 
ing companies in their income tax deal- 
ings, citing several specific instances of aid 
rendered. 

Good accounting methods were stressed 
as being essential. “Some day,” he de- 
clared, “if you have not your books in 
shape, this will come home to you in 
epplying for commission aid or in financ- 
ing.” 

In closing Mr. MacKinnon expressed the 
hope that everyone would be at the na- 
tional convention in Chicago in October. 
“Don’t forget that the national associa- 
ticn is your association and don’t forget 
that the Indiana association is your as- 
sociation; and make use of them.” 

Upon the conclusion of the address by 
Mr. MacKinnon, the paper which J. W. 
Coffey, of Indianapolis, had prepared for 
presentation at the convention was read 
by Miss M. E. Jones, owing to his in- 
ability to be present. 

In his opening remarks Mr. Coffey re 
ferred to the introduction of accounting 
requirements by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and later by the various state 
commissions, and the resulting protes and 
opposition by many telephone comp: 1i€s- 

(Please turn to page 30.) 
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Accounting for Small Companies 


The Most Important Books and Records for Small Companies to Keep in 
Order to Answer Question, ‘‘Is There Any Net Profit?’’— Paper Presented 
at Rochester Convention of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By Seaborn N. Vines, 


Resident Manager, Howard F. Farrington & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For years we have been studying and 
applying simplified methods of operation, 
maintenance, and even the building of 
telephone properties, but all too little at- 
tention has been paid to the accounting 
end of the business. 

The larger companies have had their 
accounting procedure carefully prepared 
and consistently followed, and by frequent 
revisions have, generally speaking, kept 
their methods up to date with the advance- 
ment made in the telephone art. With the 
smaller companies, however, this has been 
neglected in many instances due, not so 
much perhaps to the failure of the own- 
ers Or management to appreciate the im- 
portance of a proper accounting pro- 
cedure as to a hesitancy on the part of 
owners to make the necessary expenditure 
for this purpose. 

This policy is the result of a misconcep- 
tion of the part accounting plays in the 
success Of the telephone enterprise and 
many have been prone to look upon the 
expense of the accounting department as 
asort of unproductive overhead—a neces- 
sary evil which may with impunity be 
considered at some future time when busi- 
ness is better and less time is required for 
operation and expansion of the business. 

The fallacy of this policy has been 
proved time and again, and in nearly every 
case of financial difficulty, of failure on 
the part of owners to reap a fair return 
on their investment, and of difficulty with 
governmental bodies in rate, capitaliza- 
tion and tax matters, the trouble is readily 
traced either to an inefficient or inadequate 
accounting system, or no system at all. 

Obviously, the system worked out by the 
larger companies would be topheavy and 
the cost prohibitive for the small com- 
pany, and many a manager, after study- 
ing these systems, has thrown up_ his 
hands in despair and returned to his own 
little business, determined to work out his 
own salvation as best he may in the hope 
that some day some angel of mercy may 
wave the magic wand and bring order 
out of chaos for him. 


The te:cphone business, like any other 
nterprise. has for its sole - object the 
making cf net profit. Extensive and care- 
fully planned construction programs to 
‘are for new business and improvement 
m the scrvice, prudent and conservative 
&xpenditu-es for operating expenses, care- 
ful review of tax assessments, wise and 
timely fir 


neing and numerous other de- 


tails that are carefully watched in the 
telephone business, are but a means to an 
end. 

The deciding factor at the close of the 
fiscal period is the answer to this ques- 
tion: Is there any net profit for distribu- 
tion to the owners or stockholders? And 
many a telephone manager or owner 
comes to the end of a year of ceaseless 
effort to make his business successful, only 
to find that no one knows or can truly 
tell whether the business has made a dollar 
or not, due to failure to maintain proper 
records during the year. 

These records need not be expensive 
and elaborate and the work of maintain- 
ing them need not be costly or burden- 
some. 

It is only a matter of first providing 
some simple books and printed forms, and 
then recording thereon the revenue, dis- 
bursements, and various activities 
day to day. 

It is unnecessary to discuss here either 
the title of accounts to be carried or the 
items properly chargeable thereto. This is 
all covered in the “Uniform System of 
Accounts for Telephone Companies” as is- 
sued and prescribed by the public service 
and Interstate Commerce commissions. 

These systems, which are practically 
identical and are the product of long and 
intelligent study by individuals of wide 
experience in the telephone field, were 
adopted only after careful review by recog- 
nized leaders among telephone accountants 
and executives, and are readily adaptable 
to all companies, both large and small. 

Of course, companies under the juris- 
diction of the commissions are required 
to follow the system as laid down, but 
small companies, not under jurisdiction, 
will also do well to follow along the same 
line. 
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Having then these primary requisites to 
start with, let us consider in a general 
way the more important books and records 
to be maintained that will meet the reason- 
able requirements of the smaller com- 
panies, enable them to analyze their busi- 
ness and answer such questions as are 
required from time to time by govern- 
mental commissions and departments in 
the form of annual reports or specific in- 
formation in rate, tax and capitalization 
cases. 

Accounts Receivable Ledger. 

The accounts receivable record, which 

contains the billing and revenue data, may 
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be either in the form of a bound or loose- 
leaf book, or a card ledger. The type of 
ledger to be used depends on the number 
of accounts to be handled. 

In companies with less than 500 ac- 
counts, the bound or loose-leaf book will 
be found adequate and satisfactory, and 
the names of the subscribers may be ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order with spaces 
left under each group for additional 
names. The book will not be unwieldy in 
size if every alternate leaf is a short one. 
In this way one line will carry the account 
for one year. 

In larger companies the card ledger will 
be found best. With this type an adding 
machine for taking monthly or quarterly 
balances is necessary. 

Whatever the form used, a monthly or 
quarterly proof of the ledger work should 
be taken. 

Miscellaneous accounts may be similarly 
carried but a file of copies of all such bills 
rendered should be maintained under serial 
number for future reference or 
fication. 


veri- 


Voucher Register. 

A bound or loose-leaf columnar book 
will be found best for the voucher record. 
In form it consists of a date and item 
column to the left, with 30 or 36 unit col- 
umns to the right. The first unit column 
is used for the total, the other unit 
columns being headed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission account numbers 
for accounts most frequently used. At 
the extreme right, space may be left for 
special or infrequent entries or charges. 

Each invoice or payroll should be en- 
tered on this register when received and 
approved, and the distribution carried to 
the proper column. 

At the foot of the page, the total of 
the distribution columns should equal the 
total column. 

Cash Book. 

An ordinary stock cash book will serve 
for the recording of receipts and disburse- 
ments. 

On the debit side, daily entries of re- 
ceipts should be made and at the end of 
the month, or quarterly, the total 1eceipts 
from accounts receivable should equal the 
amounts posted to the accounts receivable 
ledger. 

Other cash receipts such as proceeds of 
loans, sale of securities, etc., should be 
fully described for future reference. All 
cash receipts should be deposited in the 
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bank, and the total will then agree with 
the amount shown on the statement ren- 
dered by the bank. 

On the credit side should be entered 
each disbursement showing date, name, 
voucher number, check number and 
amount. 

The difference between the total cash 
receipts plus balance on hand the first of 
the month, less total disbursements, should 
equal the balance in the bank after taking 
into consideration the checks outstanding 
and deposits not credited by the bank. 

A voucher check system is advisable but 
not essential, for ordinary bank checks 
may be used. However, all disbursements 
should be made by check. 

A three-column journal is recommended, 
the first or left hand column being used 
for short extensions. Here, entries should 
be made from cash book, disbursement 
register, summaries of material and sup- 
plies used and recovered from plant, 
periodic accruals for depreciation, taxes, 
insurance, and other bookkeeping items. 
All entries should be fully explained in 
short, concise terms. 

A loose-leaf general ledger is recom- 
mended with white sheets for the main 
accounts and buff sheets for sub-accounts. 
All postings will come from the journal. 

A standard 600-name trial balance book 
should be used. Starting at the top of 
the first page the asset accounts should be 
listed and totaled, and then following 
these, with several blank spaces between, 
the liability accounts. 

On the following page the income and 
surplus accounts should be set up follow- 
ing the same general form as the com- 
mission’s report forms. The columns 
should be headed to provide for monthly 
amounts and progressive totals for the 
various periods. 

In similiar form the operating revenue 
and expense accounts should be listed, and 
also the detailed fixed capital accounts. 

This form provides not only for trial 
balance as commonly known, but at the 
same time sets up the monthly, quarterly 
or annual statement so that totals may be 
copied by a typist for periodical and an- 
nual reports. The financial schedules for 
commission reports may be completed in 
less than one hour from this record. 

Material and Supplies. 

All invoices for supplies should be 
charged to material and supplies through 
the voucher register, and the items with- 
drawn from stock during the month should 
be summarized and by journal entry cred- 
ited to supplies and charged to the proper 
fixed capital or expense account. 

This record is maintained on loose-leaf 
ledger and a detailed running record by 
accounts maintained for all items charged 
to fixed capital. 

A similar record is maintained of all 
fixed capital retired or abandoned, the 
salvage value being charged back to 
material and supplies and the difference 
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between the salvage value and original cost 
charged to reserve for depreciation. 

This matter of handling additions to 
and retirements of plant should receive 
most careful consideration for it will play 
an important part in any capitalization, 
rate, tax or other similar case in which 
the company may become involved and 
absence of these records will be detri- 
mental and embarrassing to the company. 

Careful record of all time should be 
maintained to the end that labor items may 
be properly distributed. A simple time 
report is essential, and these in turn should 
be summarized on a loose-leaf ledger rec- 
ord and both preserved for future refer- 
ence. In the case of labor charged to 
fixed capital, it is important that the rec- 
ord show complete detail of the addition 
or improvement. 

Other Permanent Records. 

All contracts, agreements, bills of sale, 
leases and other documents should be kept 
together in a safe and convenient place. 
The stock books should likewise be care- 
fully kept and all transfers properly re- 
corded and stamped. Copies of all gov- 
ernmental reports should be kept, and 
changes or amendments made after filing 
of originals should be noted on the office 
copies. It is well to use green or other 
distinctive colored ink for this purpose. 

The telephone business is built up and 
carried on through the handling and as- 
sembling of a multiplicity of small items, 


all of which must be carefully watched if - 


the business is to be maintained and be 
remunerative. 

The commodity sold is service and a 
reasonab'e return on the investment is 
assured if the company places itself in the 
proper position and fortifies that position 
by furnishing the best possible service to 
the public, maintaining records that will at 
all times keep the management informed 
as to what is happening and that will, 
when occasion requires, stand unimpeach- 
able under the limelight of publicity. 


Dates Fixed for 1925 Conventions 
of State Associations. 

The executive committee of the Kansas 
Independent Telephone Association has 
set the dates for the next convention of 
the association for April 7, 8 and 9, 1925. 
The headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Kansan, Topeka, Kans. 

The South Dakota Telephone Associa- 
tion has decided to hold its next annual 
convention in Aberdeen, January 14, 15 
and 16. 

March 10, 11 and 12 have been selected 
as the dates for the next convention of 
the North Dakota Telephone Association. 


Alexandria Bay District Meeting of 
Up-State Association. 

The Alexandria Bay district meeting of 
the Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, held in that city on Defense 
day, September 12, was a most successful 
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one. There were about 85 in attend ince 
and an inspiring and practical program 
was carried out- The Northern New 
York Telephone Corp. acted as host 

Upon the conclusion of the opening re- 
marks by J. G. Ihmsen, vice-president and 
general manager of the association, Wil- 
l:am Flanders, secretary of the chamber 
of commerce of Alexandria Bay, gave an 
appropriate talk on “Defense Day” and 
welcomed the visitors to “the bay.” The 
next speaker, John T. Delaney, a prom- 
inent local attorney, delivered a fitting and 
heartfelt address on “The First National 
Defense Day.” 

Following Mr. Delaney, D. C. Cox, vice- 
president of the Friendship Telephone Co, 
gave the assemblage his views on national 
defense, laying stress upon the necessity 
of defending our nation against the insid- 
ious attacks of the radical element who 
are ignorant of the true facts regarding 
the government under which we live. 

The next speaker introduced was I. H, 
Griswold, president of the Northern New 
York Telephone Corp. Mr. Griswold paid 
2. glowing tribute to telephone men and 
vomen to the end that every day is a de- 
fense day in the telephone ranks. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Griswold’s re- 
marks, a number of interesting papers 
dealing with subjects of major importance 
in traffic, commercial, plant and account- 
ing matters were presented, as follows: 

“The Value of Peg Counts,” Miss M. P. 
Croake, Plattsburgh. 

“Completed Toll Traffic,” I. S. Pendle- 
ton, Plattsburgh. 

“Coin Box Shortages,” 
Ogdensburg. 

“Boundary Line Studies,’ M. G. Larkin, 
Plattsburgh. 

“Condition of Connecting Companies,” 
H. McConville, Ogdensburg. 

“Remarks on Accounting,” L. E. Croake, 
Plattsburgh. 

“Remarks on Plant 
Folts, Plattsburgh. 

Following the third address, the opera- 
tors adjourned to an operators’ conference 
in a separate room. This meeting was con- 
ducted by Miss Lillian Vavasour, traffic 
supervisor of the Friendship Telephone 
Co., and was one of great value. 


H. J. Johnson, 


Problems,” C. G. 


While the traffic conference was in ses- 
sion, interesting talks were given by W. B. 
Woodbury, New York City; C. G. Folts, 
Plattsburgh; F. H. Fuller, New York 
City; W. J. O’Hea, Rochester; Fred 
Spooner, Richville; J. J. Domser, Low- 
ville; C. D. Babcock, Nicholville; M. W. 
Hicks, Granville, and V. P. Harland, Mc 
Comb. Messrs. Spooner, Babcock, I! icks, 
and Harland gave their experiences ™ 
organizing and maintaining some «/ the 
smaller connecting companies. 

At 1:30 p. m. the conferences wer off 
cially adjourned by Mr. Ihmsen an‘ the 
party, 85 in number, partook of @ most 
bountiful repast served in the sp:«ious 
dining room of the Crossman hous 
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After luncheon was over, all those 
desiring to do so were invited to join 
4 sight-seeing tour of the islands as the 
guests of the Northetn New York Tele- 
phone Corp. 
Annual Picnic of Warren & Niles 


Company a Big Success. 

One of the big events of the year for 
the Warren, Ohio, operators of the War- 
ren & Niles Telephone Co. is the annual 
picnic. With the coming of spring the 
day is eagerly anticipated. For six years 
the annual picnic has been held in two 
separate divisions, the commercial and 
rafic departments comprising one group 
ard the trouble, maintenance and construc- 
tion departments another. 

It was decided to have a joint picnic 
this year. Conneaut Lake Park was se- 
lected as the picnic place and August 10 
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three-legged race, E. G. Miller and P. T. 
Alman; watermelon contest, M. Keyse; 
peanut race, Mrs. Dershimer. 

The company distributed $50 among the 
cperators with which to enjoy themselves 
on park amusements, including bathing and 
boating. After spending a most delightful 
afternoon a light lunch was served and at 
6:30 the operators started homeward, a 
tired but happy crowd, feeling that it was 
indeed the end of a perfect day. 





Report of Telephone Engineer 
Shows Florida’s Growth. 

The report of A. B. Greene, telephone 
engineer of the Florida Railroad Com- 
mission, for the year ending February 
29, 1924, states that the telephone business 
in Florida continues to grow by leaps and 
bounds. 

“This past year,” says Mr. Greene, “there 
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demand for toll service, and while the 
Bell company and the 
phone Co. are endeavoring to keep up with 
this demand; yet there are sections of the 
state that are far from being served satis- 


Peninsular Tele- 


factorily, due to the fact that the smaller 
companies are operating in these sections 
and are handicapped 
financing this class of service. 

“With the opening of the Tamiami trail, 
there will be a demand for long distance 
service in that section of the country, for 
this roadway will undoubtedly open up a 
vast area of rich country. 


more or less in 


It is quite pos- 


sible that the gaps now in the Tamiami 
trail will be closed up in at least a year 
from now and that a considerable flow of 
traffic will follow the opening of this road. 

“Means of communication will be neces- 
sary, and in all probability a demand for 
very long distance connections for points 

















The Happy Expression on the Faces of Those Attending the Picnic of the Warren & Niles Telephone Co. at Conneaut Lake Park Is 
Due, in Part at Least, to the Good Dinner of Which They Have Just Partaken. 


as the day. All employes who had been 
with the company three months or longer 
Were invited to take the trip. One of the 
best motor busses in the city was secured 
to provide transportation facilities and oil 
and gas was furnished those using their 
Cw Cars. 

At 8:30 Sunday morning, August 10, the 
Warren operators arrived at the designated 


meeting place, 40 strong. The happy 
crowd started on its way promptly at 9 
o'clock ind after a merry and enjoyable 
‘rip arrived at the picnic grounds at 11:30 
where + 


ey joined the other employes. 
Preps ‘tions immediately began for the 
henic dinner. The serving was in charge 


or the en employes and their efficiency . 
Was not-| and appreciated by the ladies. 
The tab’. was laden with everything good 
'o eat, ‘rom olives to icé cream. 

Short’, after dinner the games and con- 
Tests too place in which the following dis- 
tinguished themselves: Fat women’s race, 
Miss Gr 


nam; fat men’s race, R. F. Pa- 
Bels; little boys’ race, B. M. Singer ; 


was an increase in the number of tele- 
phone stations of 10 per cent over the 
previous year, and the increase of the net 
additions for the year 1922 was $1,310,000, 
while the increase of net additions during 
the past year was $1,487,225, an increase 
in investment alone of 12 per cent. 

“Each year sees an improvement in the 
type of equipment used; the automatic sys- 
tem, especially, is coming more in favor. 
At Miami, Clearwater, Plant City, auto- 
matic switchboards have been installed, 
and this service is very popular with the 
patrons. 

“In each of these cities it was found 
necessary to increase the rates, due to the 
fact of this increased cost per station of 
investment and operating costs. Telephone 
companies are endeavoring to keep up with 
the demand for service, but in some sec- 
tions the demand has been so brisk that 
delays in_ installation 
périenced. 

“The question of giving toll service is 
a serious one in Florida. There is a great 


have been ex- 


outside of the state. This is going to 
require that the lines to meet such demand 
must be engineered in the 
manner. 

“The west coast of Florida needs better 
long distance facilities, and the larger 
telephone companies serving this part of 
the country will be called upon to meet 
such needs, and with the right kind of 
cooperation the needs of the public can 
be met. 

“Adequate toll service is needed in this 
rapidly growing state and I urge all tele- 
phone companies to give this question the 
serious attention it deserves. Cooperation 
—not competition—is the keynote. 

“During the fiscal year the telephone 
engineer was engaged in work of inspec- 
tion of telephone properties and the in- 
vestigation of complaints arising from the 
shortage of facilities causing delay in in- 
stallation. Appraisals of property were 
checked and the books examined of com- 
panies which made application 
increases.” 


very best 


for rate 

















~ What 


Is Your Company Doing? 





Chats About Company Doings 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


Independent telephone companies are 
known as “home” industries, and as such 
they endeavor as much as possible to make 
purchases locally. Naturally a great deal 
of their materials and supplies must be 
obtained from other cities but the officials 


usually favor local dealers whenever con- _ 


ditions permit, even though prices may be 
somewhat higher. 

A discussion of one phase of support of 
local business institutions by telephone 
companies is contained in a letter recently 
received from W. S. Robertson, of the 
Argyle Telephone Co., Argyle, Minn. Mr. 
Robertson says: 


“I notice in a spring number of 
TELEPHONY a letter written to a telephone 
company in Minnesota by the Coven 
Linen Co., of New York, asking for a 
late copy of the telephone directory, upon 
receipt of which and bill they would 
remit. The telephone company fell for it 
and when the price of the directory was 
not forthcoming, hollered. 


If there is one business in the com- 
munity that ought to play the trade-at- 
home game from both ends, it should be 
the telephone company. Why should the 
telephone companies send their directories 
to this particular mail-order house, or to 
any other? For a measly little 25 cents 
they will put into the hands of these city 
sharks the names of the best customers 
that the local merchant has, who is the 
best supporter of the telephone business 
in the community. 

Just because the local people cannot send 
to Shears & Sawbuck for telephone serv- 
ice is no reason why the telephone com- 
pany should help out this business, either 
by buying himself or sending his direc- 
tory so the mail-order people can possibly 
get a little more of the business. 


With the automobile and good roads, 
and the mail order business taking more 
and more of the business that really be- 
lengs to the small towns away from them, 
it behooves the telephone man, really more 
than any other business man, to boost for 
local institutions. A merchant can move 
his business to the larger towns or cities, 
but nothing doing like that with the tele- 
phone business. 

Moral, as Well Clay would say: Play 
the game fair, or at least be fair to your- 
self.” 


The correct use of the voice is a mat- 
ter of far-reaching importance to the traf- 
fic people, says a writer in The Tele- 
phone Review, the monthly publication of 
the employes of the New York Telephone 








Readers! Do You Want a Question 
and Answer Department? 


Discussing possible improvements 
which might be made in the reading 
matter furnished our subscribers, a 
Missouri man says: 

“My experience of some 20 years in 
attending telephone conventions con- 
vinces me that the question and answer 
box and old-time experience meeting 
are worth more than any number of 
set speeches.” 


So we wonder if there is any real de- 
mand for the establishing of a question 
and answer department in “Telephony.” 
Such a department was for years a fea- 
ture of our publication, but with the 
extension of the work of state associa- 
tions, the questions gradually decreased 
in number, forcing the discontinuance of 
the department. 


Conditions in the operating field have 
changed during the past few years and 
interest is now being centered on op- 
erating, construction and maintenance 
methods. 


If “Telephony’s” readers have ques- 
tions they wish answered or advice on 
problems confronting them, we shall be 
glad to again conduct a question and 
answer department. Answers to queries 
will be made by mail if desired and later 
published so that all readers may re- 
ceive benefit. 

Send in your questions or problems. 








Co. Upon it depends the accuracy and 
efficiency of the service, as well as that 
quality which reflects the company’s atti- 
tude toward the public—courtesy and the 
sincere desire to please. 

There is much to be considered in 
“Voice Technique” and each phase of the 
work receives careful consideration from 
the first time an operator in the training 
department learns her numbers, “Wun, 
Too, Fo-wer, Fi-iv, Niyen, etc,” until she 
becomes chief operator and afterwards. 

The salient features of voice training 
consist of distinct enunciation, the rising 
inflection, the stile-strip method of saying 
numbers, quiet speaking, resonance and 
perhaps most important of all the “per- 
sonal interest” tone of voice. 

Distinct enunciation reduces itself to a 
matter of careful thought before speaking 
and proper use of the mouth and other 
vocal organs. 

In telephoning do not let the voice trail 
off into a low key, and for this reason 
much emphasis is put upon the rising in- 
flection. 
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To facilitate operating, the  stile-strip 
method of saying numbers—separating the 
hundreds from the units and tens—has 
come in vogue. This enables the operator 
to find her jacks more quickly, and to 
grasp and remember the numbers more 
accurately. 

To obtain resonance of voice, attention 
has to be paid by the individual to the 
method of placing the voice. 

The personal interest manner of speak- 
ing, or that human, friendly quality that 
is just as much a distinct quality of the 
voice as the others, is rather intangible, 
but none the less real. 


“Suppose that some day I should get up 
courage to ask my neighbor—a telephone 
man—what he does down at the telephone 
building,” said Robert H. Manley, a prom- 
inent life insurance man of Omaha, Neb., 
in a talk before a group of employes of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. on 
“What People Would Like to Know 
About Your Telephone Business.” 

“T wouldn’t want him to say, ‘Oh, I just 
repair telephones when they are out of 
service. No sir! I’d want him to say 
something like this: 

‘I’m in the repair department here in the 
city. You know there are more than fifty 
thousand telephones here. . Anyone of them 
may be needed for a life or death call any 
minute. Under the streets of this one city 
alone, there is enough wire connecting up 
those telephones to reach five times around 
the earth. If nothing ever went wrong 
with these wires I’d be out of a job. 

These wires lead into the central office 
in big cables that come up from under 
ground, and they are paired off so that 
we can sort them out and find what’s 
wrong with any one line.’ 

Then I’d want him to tell me about the 
central office, and maybe he’d be kind 
enough to invite me down to look through 
the place and see what it is like. I know 
he is a busy man, but if he could only 
find time to show me about, and tell me 
how the telephone works, he would be 
doing me a big favor. 

Then, if I heard someone complain 
about the telephone service, I could, if I 
chose, explain to them just how the wires 
are run into the office, just how the calls 
are handled, and just what some of the 
causes of trouble on the line might be. 
I'd feel that I had been let in on the 
inside, taken into partnership, in a fcld 
of romance and mystery that would <ct 
me apart from my less fortunate nei.!- 
bors and friends. 

Here’s another thing: Contrary to 
general opinion, the public likes to ‘ear 
pleasant things, rather than unplea:ont 
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things. It wants to believe pleasant things, 
and dislikes to be bothered by unpleas- 
ant things. 

If I were a telephone employe, I would 
remember that. I would try to welcome 
the other party as a part of the organiza- 
tion with me; try to make us feel like 
club members, together. 


Don’t misunderstand me as saying the 
public wants to be deceived in any way; 
it doesn’t. It wants only the truth, but not 
the laborious truth. The public always 
wants its facts pre-digested and highly 
dramatized. 

People also are prone to admire those 
who are loyal. It is a serious mistake for 
a man or woman to criticize his or her 
own company before an outsider. It lowers 
the public’s opinion of the company, the 
employes, and particularly of the muser- 
able one who is doing the knocking. 

When we come across employes who are 
loyal, it means to us that the man higher 
up is shooting square with his workers 
and, therefore, is probably shooting square 
with the public. 

The Northwestern Bell company has 
loyalty. Men often speak of it to me. 
Men, particularly, like loyalty. 

Telling such things about your business 
as will be of interest to the public is not 
going to be in vain. It will make you, 
the employes, more interesting as neigh- 
bors:and friends. 

It will help people to understand your 
company, too, and will build up their con- 
fidence in you and your service. Under- 
standing and confidence lead to coopera- 
tion—and cooperation is something greatly 
to be desired by everybody! 

Let me mention in closing that the 
word-of-mouth contact—that is, when you 
tell a friend or neighbor something per- 
sonally—is the first and best method 
known for informing people. It carries 
conviction, inspires confidence and, as [ 
said before, leads to understanding and 


cooperation with you on the part of the 
public.” 





Of all telephone trouble complaints re- 
ported, there is none which appears to in- 
flame the mind of the calling party more 
than when the called number is found busy 
after repeated attempts and it develops 
some one is engaged in a long drawn-out 
social conversation, is the opinion of J. C. 
Boush f the Newark Telephone Co., 
Newark, Ohio. Mr. Bousch is frequently 


called v>0n to play the role of arbiter be- 
tween s°ne contending parties, especially so 
on party lines, and has to listen to constant 
compla, ts about this party and that on 
such a] such a line who accuse each 
other taking exclusive possession of 
the line without respecting the rights of 
others ho have an equal claim to the 
Party | privilege. 

“And 9 make matters worse,” says an 
article | 


the: Newark Tribune, “when a 
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request is made to release the line after 
a lengthy conversation has been in prog- 
ress so that others may use it, the talk- 
ing parties oft times bombard those who 
make the appeal with epithets which usual- 
ly include some real quality of adjectives 
not found in the dictionary. 

“Conduct of this kind on the part of 
subscribers, especially on party lines, 
brings to the mind the utter disregard for 
elegance of manner in dealing with one 
another, says Mr. Boush, who believes 
there should always be time enough for 
courtesy. Party line subscribers should 
refrain from engaging in long continued 
conversations and try to limit themselves 


f 
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ing rooms are closed because the high 
humidity affects the equipment, and 
blocks of ice are placed about the room 
to keep the temperature down. Lunch- 
rooms are provided and there are also 
dormitories for the girls who go on at 
early hours in the morning. 

All telephone operators are required 
to wear the same kind of uniform, a 
skirt called a hakama worn over a work- 
ing kimono of coarse white cloth. 

The sleeves of the kimonos are not as 
full as those of an ordinary kimono and 
are tied with a cord just below the elbow 
to prevent them from interfering with 
the hands. The hakama has a sort of 

















A Large Shipment of Cable Afforded C. L. Jones, 


(Ohio) Home Telephone Co. 


Secretary-Manager of the Athens 


an Opportunity for Obtaining Good Pub- 


licity—Banner Attached to Cable Reels Tells the Good Story. 


to five minutes, 
others on 


bearing in mind that 
the same line may wish to 
use the service, or other parties may have 
occasion to call for some one on that; line 
which is busy and may happen to be 
about something very important. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
a wonderful improvement in the service 
could be made possible if the telephone 
users would not lose sight of the in- 
estimable value of the Golden Rule.” 





Articles of this kind published in the 
local newspapers from time to time al- 
ways help to improve the service by keep- 
ing before subscribers their responsibility 
as users of the service. 





Girls as youthful as 12 years are em- 
ployed in Japanese telephone exchanges, 
says Victor Keen, formerly with the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., but 
now a newspaper man in Tokyo. They 
must have a primary school education 
equal to the first five grades of the Amer- 
ican system, and after they have been 
thoroughly trained they are paid 41 cents 
a day with a bonus of $1.50 to $2 every 
three months. The highest paid oper- 
ators get 60 cents a day and a bonus 
of $2.50 a month. 

In summer the windows of the operat- 


sash or obi tied in front, usually of some 
one of the more sombre colors. A pair 
of white cloth foot’ covers and straw 
sandals complete the costume, no stock- 
ings being worn. 


Promoting Cordial Relations with 
Tributary Operators. 
By Miss Manta J. ELper, 
Chief Operator, Kansas Telephone Co., 
Ottawa, Kans. 

“Once upon a time” toll centers were 
not so very courteous in their treatment 
of their tributary centers or other toll 
centers. 

However, those days are gone and, we 
are quite sure, they will never return. 

We have learned thoroughly the lesson 
of “give and receive” and most telephone 
exchanges have taken as their motto that 
best of all rules, “Do unto others as ye 
would that they should do unto you,” for 
we know that in whatever measure we 
give so shall we receive. 

We people who have spent many years 
in this great field of work can look back 
on the years that have passed and recall 
many pleasant days, but we can also re- 
member when there was a great deal of 
bickering and wasted time over toll cir- 
cuits whereby we gained nothing but lost 
much. 

It is the unusual, rather than the usual, 
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Linemen and t 
wire chief’s ti 
make the tests 
This man makes | the inspector’s 
his tests without particular statiogj 
interfering — whether the teldih in 
party line. 


The Strowger Automatic 
dial means ‘short cut’’ 
service to the telephone 
user. A few turns of the 
dial get a direct connec=- 
tion with any local subscri- 
ber, any rural subscriber 
(or rural switchboard), In- 
formation, Long Distance, 
Fire or Police. No inter- 
vening personality. No 
delays. Absolute accuracy. 
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Automatic Telephone Mfg. ‘»-, Ltd. 
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came: 


in 4 —An Exclusive Feature of Strowger Automatic Exchanges 


ger Automatic THE WIRE CHIEF can, by means of a special 
yand efficient. train of switches, sit at his desk and test any 

@tlephone men line in the entire exchange without the aid of 
atic operation. any other person. He throws a key, dials the 
Th cain sie number of the line under test, and is connected 
I tests. They with it immediately. Conditions in the outside 
oly by dialing plant are then determined without going to 
ip tar that the main frame. 








m0 difference ‘‘One man’’ testing is typical of the scores of 
am individual or time and money saving features of Strowger 
Automatic equipment. 


i, pe Pm with this 
man's work: 
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c2casion now that in building circuits we 
meet an operator who is abusive or 
crabbed. 

We believe that the Ottawa, Kans., oper- 
ators are just as sincere and successful 
as any others in their efforts to always 
use the “voice with a smile.” 

Our student operators are encouraged 
from the very first lesson to show a 
willingness to meet the distant operator at 
least half way in completing calls, and, 
if necessary, to go even farther. Hence, 
as a rule, the relations between Ottawa 
and her tributary stations are cordial and 
friendly. 

However, there is one thing that we feel 
would bind us still closer in this bond of 
universal service—and that is the privilege 
ot personal contact. With this desire in 
rind the Ottawa operators on August 1, 
sent invitations to the tributary stations to 
be our guests on August 14. Following 
is the invitation, of which 13 were sent 
out: 


Dear Sister Operators: 


The Ottawa operators request your 
presence as guests of the traffic depart- 
ment at Ottawa, Thursday, August 14, 
from 2 to 8 p. m. 

We promise you an interesting after- 
noon at the exchange and a very pleas- 
ant evening, during which we will enjoy 
a picnic at our beautiful Forest Park. 

Please advise our chief operator, by 
Tuesday, August 12, as to how many 
can come from your office and at about 
what time you will arrive so that we 
may meet you if you come by train. 

If this information is not possible, do 
not let it interfere with your coming, as 
we want you to come, 


Your Sisters in Service, 


The Ottawa Operators. 


On account of busy times, vacations and 
other picnics being held over the county 
not all stations were able to send opera- 
tors. However, those who came thor- 
oughly enjoyed themselves, and the host- 
esses had as good time as their guests. 

Our guests began arriving at the office 
about 2 o'clock. As they caine in they 
were met by some of our operators and 
escorted to the restroom. After they had 
rested a while they were taken to the 
trafic room where they enjoyed watching 
the operators work and having the vari- 
ous phases of the work explained to them. 

They were much interested in how their 
calls were handled at our station and the 
duties of the T. X., the operator that 
takes the calls passed by the tributary 
center. The calculagraphs were a novelty 
to most of them and they now understand 
better why our timing is usually correct. 

The local board was as interesting as 
the toll board for them as they work both 
toll and local. The various service mark- 
ings on the board by which the operators 
are guided in correctly handling calls, the 
phases which they use and the selective 
ringing all came in for much interest. 

The information file was a source of 
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wonder and they laughingly compared it 
te their method of handling information 
calls, which is mostly from memory or 
connecting by name. The plant room was 
quite as interesting and they thought the 
great network of wires and the ringing 
machine quite wonderful. 

Back in the restroom they told us some- 
thing of their work and experiences which 
proved as interesting to us as our work 
was to them. More than ever we were 
brought to realize the great service the 
tributary stations render their public. 
Some of those little out-of-the-way places 
that are not even reached by a railroad 
depend on the telephone central more than 
even they realize. And Central is always 
there, ready and willing to give a great 
personal service to each and every one. 

The operators related instances where 
the subscriber in times of trouble put 
great dependence on their ability to reach 
the desired party and told of how an oper- 
ator would sometimes call all over the 
system to locate a doctor or a rush call. 


The afternoon was spent in this pleas- 
arnt way and at 5 o’clock the Ottawa girls 
escorted their guests to Forest Park. 
While three of the older girls laid tables 
and prepared supper the other girls played 
gemes and visited. The supper was fur- 
nished by the Ottawa operators, with the 
exception of the ice cream, which was a 
“treat” from our company. 

After supper a few contests in foot 
racing were held and these were a source 
ci great fun. There were thirty-five oper- 
ators present and we all had such a good 
time that we expect to make it an annual 
affair. 

The Ottawa operators benefited from the 
affair in that they are more inclined, since 
personally meeting these operators, to real- 
ize that the tributary station operators are 
the same type of girls as they and that 
they are just as apt (as far as their in- 
structions go), just as happy in their 
work, and just as willing as they, to work 
hard and conscientiously in order to 
achieve success. 

We operators realize, more than any- 
one else, what these get-together meet- 
ings mean to us, not only in making us all 
better friends but in improving the long 
distance service. When one operator per- 
scnally knows the operator at the other 
station she feels a personal interest in 
completing the calls that are passed to 
her. She feels that the other operator is 
depending upon her because she knows 
lier and believes in her. 


Iowa District Meetings Scheduled 
For The Ensuing Week. 

Three district meetings will be held next 
week by the Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association. On Tuesday, September 30, 
a meeting will be held at the telephone 
office in Manchester; on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 2, one will be held at the New 
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Brazelton Hotel, Mt. Pleasant, and !'ri- 
day, October 3, a conference will be held 
at the Elks Club, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Secretary Chas. C. Deering, of the lowa 
association, states that these meetings will 
be made worth while by the considera- 
tion of live subjects. Those attending the 
respective meetings are asked to raise for 
discussion any subject or topic in which 
they may be interested, or upon which 
they may want information. 


All Railroads to Give Reduced 
Rates to National Convention. 
All railroads have agreed to a one and 

a half fare to the annual convention of 

the United States Independent Telephone 

Association to be heid at the Hotel Sher- 

man, Chicago, October 21 to 24 inclusive. 

These rates are granted on the certifi- 
cate plan which means the purchase of a 
one-way ticket, and obtaining from the 
local agent a certificate of purchase which, 
when properly validated at Chicago by 
the secretary of the association and the 
railway joint agent, will entitle the holder 
to a half rate for his return trip. This 
return trip must be made via the same 
route as taken when going to Chicago. 

Tickets will be on sale by the railroads 
October 17, except in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Utah 
and Wyoming, in which states the start- 
ing date will be October 16; and except 
in Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia 
where the starting date will be October 
15. For Eastern Canada and Manitoba, 
the starting date will be October 17. 

The final date for starting on the return 
trip on all tickets will be October 28. 

Those intending t6 go to the conven- 
tion should notify their local ticket agent 
of their intention to purchase a ticket to the 
convention long enough in advance to en- 
able the agent to obtain the proper certifi- 
cate form. Prompt action will save trou- 
ble and time. 

Members of families of those attending 
the convention are entitled to the rates 
and should obtain certificates. Remember 
a certificate must be obtained from the 
local ticket agent, and upon arrival in Chi- 
cago, it must be deposited with the asso- 
ciation’s secretary for validation or the 
reduced rate will not be obtained. 


Eighteen Machine-Switching Of 
fices in New York City. 

“Edgecomb,” another machine switch- 
ing telephone central office, the 18th im 
New York City, was placed in service by 
the New York Telephone Co. at mid- 
night, September 13th, in the company’s 
building at 146th street and Conven: ave 
nue. This office began operation by s:rving 
about 4,200 telephones in the section be- 
tween 142d and 155th streets from St. 
Nicholas avenue west to the Hudson «iver, 
sharing this territory with the Brac urst 
exchange. 





Practical Radio for Telephone Men 


Second of a Series of Articles on the Installation, Operation and Main- 
tenance of Radio Equipment in the Home—Constructing the Antenna 
and Connecting Up the Set—Send in Your Questions and Problems 


Member, I. R. E., Assoc. Member, A. I. E. E. 


Before we can install the set and get it 
ready for operating, let us erect the aerial. 
For purposes of illustration we will assume 
that you are “Mr. Average Man’”—no*ex- 
pert—just a plain, ordinary mortal who 
has just purchased a radio set and wants 
to get all he can out of it. You want to 
get started off on the right foot, for then 
everything will go lovely; but if you get 
started wrong you are going to get into a 
peck of trouble, and the chances are that 
you never will get things going right until 
your patience is entirely exhausted and 
you are ready to sell the set for a “song” 
and swear off of radio entirely. 

Constructing the Antenna. 

Erecting the derial is the easiest thing 
about the set, yet it can be made the hard- 
est and most dangerous work that you 
ever did in your life. Get a coil of aerial 
wire—I prefer the stranded kind because 
it will support itself better and stay up 
longer without sagging. 

The coils usually run 100 feet in length. 
If, when you buy the wire, it isn’t already 
cut, get it 150 feet long—a single piece, 
for you don’t want to splice it unless it is 
absolutely necessary. Get yourself a couple 
of 25 or 50-cent insulators. The better the 
insulator you get, the less chance you have 
of having your antenna carry away some 
time in a storm. 

Just remember this: When you are erect- 
ing an antenna, you are concerned more 
with the mechanical stability of the over- 
head wire than you are with the insula- 
tion. Be sure the wire is strong and that 
the insulators are capable of carrying the 
strain. Then last but not least pull the 
wire tiyht—don’t leave it sagging, because 
nothing looks more sloppy than an aerial 
which sags and looks as though it were 


teady io drop when the first little wind 
blows. 

Now take the coil of wire and fasten 
the ins:iator in the free end. Take a %- 
inch screw eye and secure the other end of 
the ins:lator to it. Go out in the back 
yard al find the most convenient place, 
tither «o the garage, the barn, the back 
fence or a tree; notice I said the most con- 
venient ‘lace—not the hardest place. 

Faste. the screw eye in this most con- 
Venient place, screw it in tight and then 


walk tcwards the house unwinding the 
Wite as you go. Walk backwards holding 
the coi! .f wire in both hands and as you 
Walk un-oll the wire. When you have un- 
tolled t»e coil, place the free end on the 
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ground and put a rock or board on it so 
that it won’t coil up again as soon as you 
let go of it. 

Go back to the end you have just made 
fast and test it by getting hold of the wire 
with both hands and jerking it as hard as 
you can. Put a steady strain on it and 
see if you can pull it out. If you have 
made the splices in the insulator right and 
have purchased a good screw eye, you 
can’t possibly pull it out. If it can’t stand 
this test, get an insulator and wire that 
will. Never put up an aerial that will 
not stand this strain. 

Now go back into the house, upstairs, 
and open a window looking out over the 
backyard. Put another screw eye in the 
sill, fasten the other insulator to the eye 
of the screw, run the antenna wire through 
the eye in the insulator and draw up tight 
on the wire. Pull it as tight as you can 
and twist the wire around the horizontal 
part until you have it seture, and your 
aerial is up. That wasn’t a hard job, 
was it? 

For the ordinary home, your “flat-top” 
—that is what they call the horizontal 
stretch of wire—if stretched the way I 
have just described will be from 50 to 
70 feet long. This is plenty long enough 
and with the ordinary receiving set will 
do nicely. 

Bringing Antenna Into the Set. 

Now to bring the antenna into the set. 
This is easy. Locate the set—put it wher- 
ever you want it. When you have it in 
the place it is going to stay, bore a %- 
inch hole through the floor directly under 
the set and another through the top of 
the basement window facing the backyard 
—this is my house I am describing. Run 
a No. 14 rubber-covered wire through the 
hole in the basement window. Have some- 
one help you—let them pull the wire 
through while you guide it so that you 
won’t scrape all tne “goo” off the wire 
while you are working it through the hole. 

Pull enough wire through so that there 
will be a little slack, then feed it up 
through the hole in the floor under the 
receiving set. Fasten the wire to the re- 
ceiving set—you can secure the wire to 
the ceiling of the basement by two or three 
porcelain knobs. Then go out in the back- 
yard and fasten the No. 14 wire to the 
end of the wire hanging vertically down. 
Cut off the wire that is hanging down if 
it is too long—all you want is enough to 
just stretch tight. You can fasten this 
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vertical “lead-in”—that is what the wire 
leading from the “flat-top” to the binding- 
post is called—to the side of the house by 
porcelain knobs the same as in the base- 
ment if you wish, although it is not neces- 
sary. Let it hang free if more convenient. 

Of course, this method of installing the 
“lead-in” may not be possible in all cases. 
You may live on the second floor, or you 
may be in an apartment building, or you 
may not own the building and cannot get 
permission to bore a hole in the floor. In 
these cases you will have to use your own 
judgment but if you get the idea I have 
laid out, you cannot go wrong in connect- 
ing the antenna to the set. The idea is 
simplicity and convenience. Why make a 
hard job of a. perfectly easy one? Follow 
the directions in erecting the antenna. It 
won't take you over half an hour and I'll 
guarantee it will give satisfaction. 

If you have plenty of room and want to 
go to more expense in erecting the aerial, 
then mount a nice 20-foot, round three- 
inch tapered oak mast on the roof of the 
house and another 20-foot mast in the 
backyard on the roof of the garage, or 
just put it in the ground and string the 
single wire between these two masts. The 
two masts should be 70 or 100 feet apart. 

Experience has proven to me that better 
results will be obtained by using the single 
wire antenna for broadcast reception than 
from using a two, three or four-wire an- 
tenna. First, you will get less static, and 
second you can tune more sharply, thus 
giving greater selectivity. For these rea- 
sons, if for no other, you should use a 
single wire such as just described. 

The ground has already been described. 
Look over the preceding article of this 
series and follow the instructions carefully. 
Just remember: A long lead from the 
ground connection to the binding post of 
the set will make your set tune broad. 
In other words, it lessens the selectivity 
of the set. A poor ground connection will 
give you weak signals. 

Before leaving the subject of antennas 
and grounds, let me suggest that you obtain 
a good “lightning arrester.” Mount it out- 
side the building just before the “lead-in” 
enters the house and make a good ground 
with just as direct a connection with the 
antenna as possible. 

Now as to connecting the set properly: 
First connect up the “A” battery, then 
take one tube and put it successively in 
each of the sockets, at the same time try- 
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ing the rheostat that controls the current 
to the tube. This is for the purpose of 
satisfying yourself that the rheostats oper- 
ate correctly, and that the prongs of the 
tube make contact with the connectors 
in the socket. Remove the tube and con- 
nect up your “B” battery (high voltage), 
then take one tube and put in any of the 
sockets and test as before. 

This is very important—you should 
never insert all the tubes in a new set and 
then connect up the “B” battery, for some 
of the wires may have become loosened in 
shipping the set and you might burn out all 
your tubes immediately. Always leave the 
tubes out when you connect up a set for 
the first time, then try only one tube after 
you have connected the “B” battery. In 
this way if anything should have happened 
to the set in transit, only one tube would 
be burned out. It is rarely that anything 
does happen but it is a safety precaution 
that I always advise. 

For the more advanced student, certain 
refinements can be added in constructing 
the antenna. For instance, in bringing 
the lead-in wire through the side of the 
house, bore the hole large enough to 
take a %-inch porcelain tube. When bor- 
ing the hole, bore it at a slant—say a 20 
degree angle—have the start of the hole 
on the outside of the house about one 
inch lower than the inside end. 

Locate the wire in its correct place in 
the tube, seal it in the tube with a 
mixture of beeswax and paraffin—then 
draw both tube and wire through the hole. 

By making the lead-in in this manner, 
you have a thoroughly insulated wire 
coming into the house, and by boring the 
hole at an angle, no matter how severe 
the storm, the wind cannot blow any 
water into the house. An additional pre- 
caution to keep out moisture is a “drip” 
loop—making a loop in the wire as it en- 
ters the tube with its lowest part below 
the tube. 

As stated before, I do not recommend 
multiple wire antennas for receiving pur- 
poses, because they are cumbersome to 
erect and because the gain in signal 
strength is more than offset by the addi- 
tional loss in selectivity, to say nothing 
of the difficulties encountered in their 
erection. 

It has been determined by experiment 
that a two-wire aerial, 80 or 90 feet long, 
and a four-wire antenna, 55 to 65 feet 
long; with wires spaced not less than two 
or more than four feet apart, and the flat 
top 20 to 30 feet high, will have practical- 
ly the same electrical characteristics—in- 
ductance and capacity—as a single wire 
antenna of the same height and of 125 to 
150 feet in length. 

With modern receiving sets as con- 
structed for broadcast reception, it is not 
necessary to think too much on antenna 
construction—you can rest assured that 
if you do not get the signals with an 
aerial such as just described, a multiple 
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wire antenna will not improve your recep- 
tion enough to justify bothering with. 

Always try and make your antenna of 
ene piece of wire; do not splice any of 
the wires in :the flat top between the in- 
sulators, for you can always use the small 
pieces for ground wires and for best re- 
sults you do not want any spliced wire 
where it is subject to the action of all the 
elements. Unless the splice is made by 
an experienced lineman, and thoroughly 
soldered, corrosion will take place, and 
then you will only get the effect of the an- 
tenna from the set to the splice. It is read- 
ily seen, that if you had two pieces of an- 
tenna wire 50 feet long and joined them 
together with a poor splice, so as to make 
a 100-foot antenna, after corrosion had 
set in, which would probably be in four 
to six weeks, you would only be getting 
the results from a 50-foot antenna. 

If you do happen to require a spliced 
wire, then make a regular Western Union 
splice, and solder it by heating the entire 
splice—and see that the solder runs in all 
around the splice. 

Antenna wire is so cheap that it is 
entirely unnecessary to splice and solder 
the wire. Only one splice is necessary 
in the whole antenna, and that is where 
the lead from the set connects to it. This 
should be a regular Western Union splice, 
and well soldered. When I say “well 
soldered” I mean well soldered. If you 
scrape the wire clean before you make the 
splice, and then after making the splice, 
use a good soldering paste and heat it 
evenly, you should have no difficulty in 
making a good splice. 

Always try and operate your receiving 
set with the shortest antenna that will 
give you results. The best way to deter- 
mine the correct antenna for your set is 
to experiment with different lengths of 
wire. 

At first glance it may appear to you 
that this is rather a hard thing to do but, 
as a matter of fact, it is quite simple. 
For instance, after you have become 
familiar with the operation of your re- 
ceiver, pick out two or three stations that 
you normally receive quite satisfactorily. 

Have one with a wave length between 
200 and 300 meters, one between 300 and 
400 meters, and one between 400 and 500 
meters. Determine, as best you can by 
measuring their audibility, their signal 
strength. Then shorten your antenna 50 
feet and measure the audibility of these 
same three stations. 

It is not necessary to purchase an 
audibility meter in order to do this. With 
a little practice you can train your ear 
so that you know at once whether the 
station comes in with the same volume or 
not, but should you wish to know exactly 
the audibility, then borrow a meter from 
your local dealer to make the test. 

If you wish to prove to yourself beyond 
a question of a doubt that a small antenna 
will make your set tune sharper than a 
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leng antenna, you can do so in this man- 
ner. 

Select any station that comes in on . our 
set with good volume, take a 30-foc: or 
40-foot length of wire and string i: up 
so that you can stretch it its entire dis- 
tance in a straight length, and then tune 
m this same station. You will notice at 
cence that the volume has decreased slight- 
ly, but the sharpness of tuning is 100 
per cent better. 

Unfortunately a wire has both induct- 


‘ance and capacity; the longer the wire, 


the greater the inductance, and the higher 
it js placed above the ground the greater 
its capacity, roughly speaking. For this 
reason as you increase the length or height 
of your antenna you increase the induct- 
ance and thus giving you a 
greater natural period (wave length.) 

From the foregoing you can see that if 
it was not for this inductance and capacity, 
there would be nothing to prevent your 
stringing a wire a mile or two long, and 
400 or 500 feet high, thus increasing the 
volume of the received signal to many 
tumes what it ordinarily would be. 

You should now have the set all con- 
nected up and be ready for the operating 
hints which you will get in the next 
article. They will be practical operating 
notes that are best calculated to assist in 
getting the most out of your set. 


capacity, 


Radio Interest Is World Wide with 
U. S. Far in Lead. 


While the activity in amateur radio 
work and in broadcasting is still greater 
in the United States than in any other 
nation, the past year has brought about 
marked changes in the situation in many 
foreign countries, according to the elec- 
trical division of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Today, few are the nations 
which have not recognized the popular and 
crowing interest in radio by the enact- 
nient or revision of regulations of one sort 
cr another. 

Naturally, the development abroad has 
had its greatest growth in Europe. In the 
British Isles, France, Germany, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Denmark 
and Czechoslovakia, the broadcasting of 
programs of entertainment and news is 
on a rather regular basis, while in Italy, 
Finland, Spain and Austria, programs are 
sent out at irregular periods with a de- 
cided likelihood of regular schedules be 
ing adopted in the no great distant future. 
ln other countries of Europe there has 
been some sale of long range sets to pick 
up British and French stations. 

In South America, Argentina stands ott 
as having made the greatest progress ™ 
the dissemination of music and other ei 
tertainment by radio telephony, with Chile 
also maintaining regular broad«asting 
service. 

For a time, regular services we'e also 
maintained in Brazil and wiil, u loubt- 
edly, be re-established in the cov'se o% 
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time. Uruguay, as a result of broadcast- 
ing from Buenos Aires, has shown a con- 
siderable interest in radio, and in Peru 
arrangements are going forward looking 
toward the establishment of regular 
service. 

Australia and New Zealand have each 
displayed much interest in the new art, 
and in view of the recent lifting of ham- 
pering regulations in Australia a marked 
expansion in radio interest in that coun- 
try may be iooked for. 

In the Orient, little has as yet taken 
place, although India and Ceylon are open- 
ing up, and intermittent broadcasting is 
being provided. 

In Japan, adequate legislation has been 
enacted, making provision for the estab- 
lishment of broadcasting stations, but lit- 
tle progress has taken place. 

In China, radio is technically barred 
under an embargo forbidding the entry of 
anything usable as war material, although 
in the British port of Hong Kong and in 
the international settlement of Shanghai, 
some broadcasting has been done. 

In no foreign country is the use of 
radio receiving sets as free and unre- 
stricted as in the United States. Even in 
Canada users of receiving sets must pay a 
nominal license fee therefor, while in some 
countries the restrictions imposed and the 
license fees assessed are onerous. 

While most of the countries which have 
enacted legislations on radio telephony 
during the past year or two have estab- 
lished certain wave bands, not varying 
widely from that in this country, which 
must be used for private broadcasting, 
not a little of the European broadcasting 
is at wave lengths greater than those in 
use in the United States and for which 
\merican sets are designed. 

Designed as a rule for the wave band 
provided for broadcasting in this country, 
American radio sets and certain parts, 
have been handicapped to some extent in 
certain foreign markets. On the whole, 
however, it may be expected that the sit- 
lation as regards wave lengths will tend 
tc improve and that there will be less and 
less handicap from this quarter. 

The interest shown by plantation own- 
crs, mine operators, ranchers and the like 
in the interior of India, Ceylon, Central 
America, South America, Australia and 
parts of the East Indies is sufficient to 
indicate that the field is there. 

In part, of course, the potentialities of 
these fie!'4s cannot be developed until bet- 
ler broadcasting is provided at points with- 
a distance that can be regularly and 


reliably covered by a good modern set. 
Howeve in the case of sections, such as 
Central merica, Northern South Amer- 


«a, the “Vest Indies and even many of 
the Tslar«t groups of the South seas, the 


high cla: American set will today enable 
the isola ‘ed planter or mine operator to 
Teach s¢ of the more powerful Ameri- 
an statiois. 
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Manufacturers and exporters, however, 
have become so accustomed to having the 
merits and possibilities of radio well un- 
derstood by the potential buying public, 
as result of the immense publicity given 
radio by the press of this country, that 
they lose sight-of the fact that men in 
cutlying regions, in little touch with the 
newspaper press and having little contact 
with anyone who knows radio at all, do 
not themselves appreciate fully its possi- 
bilities. 

National Radio Conference Date 
Changed to October 6. 

Announcement was made by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce that the date 
for the Third National Radio Conference 
has been set for Monday, October 6, in- 
stead of September 30, as was recently 
"announced. 

The first session will be held at the De- 
partment of Commerce building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 8 p. m., on October 6, 
and will be opened with a statement by 
Secretary Hoover outlining the aims and 
purposes of the conference. 

This will be the third radio conference 
of national scope called by Mr. Hoover, 
the others having been held in February, 
1922, and March, 1923. The proceed- 
ings will be public and all persons who 
have suggestions to make in regard to 
the subjects before the conference will 
have ample opportunity to express their 
views. 

The conference will considér and make 
recommendations regarding the allocation 
of frequencies or wave lengths to the var- 
ious radio services, probably giving parti- 
cular attention to broadcasting. Some of 
the other problems will be those of inter- 
connection of stations, classification, power 
limitations, and time division, the use of 
radio in marine service, amateur difficul- 
ties, and the general question of reduction 
of interference with radio reception. 

A general invitation is extended to all 
persons having an interest in radio to be 
present and participate in the proceedings. 


Radio Signals Strengthened by 
Cold Waves. 

Cold waves affect radio transmission, 
according to recent observations taken 
at the Bureau of Standards in Washing- 
ton, on daylight signals from the long- 
wave transatlantic stations at New 
Brunswick and Tuckerton, N. J. The 
signal strength was found to be quite uni- 
form during the most of the year, as 
was to be expected from the moderate 
distance of transmission, but with the 
coming of the cold waves of January, 
1924, the signals rose to more than twice 
their normal strength. 

At the same time there were deviations 
of many degrees in the apparent direc- 
tions of the sending stations, as indicated 
by the radio compass, even in the fore- 
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noon when long-wave compass bearings 
are generally free from errors. 

The end of the 
in January did not at once restore trans- 
mission conditions to the uniformity of 
autumn and early winter, but left a con- 
dition of instability which persisted 
through the comparatively mild cold of 
February and early March. During this 
time the signals frequently fluctuated, go- 
ing to high values for a few hours, and 
then returning to normal without 
obvious connection with weather gondi- 
tions. After March 19 these irregularities 
entirely ceased and transmission again be- 
came normal. 


series of cold waves 


any 


other long-wave sta- 
tions indicate that these large variations 
do not occur at a distance of 50 km; that 
they are large at 250 to 300 km, and are 
again less at 400 to 700 km. 

There is at present no definite explana- 
tion of this phenomenon. The 
evidently atmospheric and the connection 


Observations on 


cause is 


with the cold waves suggests that either 
the part of the atmosphere concerned with 
the signal variations lies much below the 
Heaviside layer (80 or 100 km), or that 
weather correlated with 
action at much greater 


heights than has been hitherto supposed. 


phenomena are 
atmospheric 








Radio Sets on Farms 

Tripled in Year. 

An increase in the use of radio sets on 
farms during the last year is shown in 
a special survey made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
ed that there are than 370,- 
000 radio sets in use on farms as com- 
pared with 145,000 a year ago. 

The survey made among county 
agricultural Reports from 833 
county agents placed the aggregate num- 
ber of radio sets in their counties at 108,- 
710, or an average of 130 sets per county. 

Projecting the average of 130 per county 
for all of the 2,850 agricultural ‘counties 


Nearly 


It is estimat- 


now more 


was 
agents. 


‘in the United States yields an estimate of 


370,500 radio sets in use on farms through- 
out the country as a whole, compared with 
a similar estimate of 145,350 a year ago. 
The radio market news service by the 
Department of Agriculture, it is said, has 
been developed rapidly during the last 
three years until now it is possible for 
farmers in practically all parts of the 
country to receive daily market quotations 
and reports on agricultural conditions. 


Prices In The Metal Markets. 
New York, September 22.—Copper— 
Easy: electrolytic, spot and nearby, 13c; 


futures, 13@13%c. Tin—Easy; spot and 


futures, $46.00. Iron—Steady; No. 1 
northern $20.50@22.00: No. 2 northern, 
$20.00@21.00; No. 2 southern, $18.00@ 
19.00. Lead—Steady; spot, 8.00c. Zinc— 
Quiet. East St. Louis spot and future, 
6.12c. Antimony—Spot, 11.25c. 





Hoosiers Have Good Convention 


“All companies that complied with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s order” 
said he, “very soon learned to appreciate 
its true value—not alone because they 
found it easy to prepare government and 
state reports, but from the fact that they 
had found an intelligent guide to the suc- 
cessful operation of their property.” 

Mr. Coffey said that in his experience 
in installing accounting systems, making 
up audits and reports and preparing rate 
cases for telephone companies in nearly 
every state in the Union, he has found 
companies paying big dividends whose rec- 
ords, when analyzed, disclosed that they 
had not earned half of it. 

The importance of informing stock- 
holders of the requirements of the public 
utility commissions and bringing them to 
an understanding that these laws were 
made for their benefit, and protection was 
emphasized by Mr. Coffey. 

They (the stockholders) in turn, said 
he, should make their directors responsible 
through heavy bond, to see that the rec- 
ords of their company are kept in such 
a manner as to reflect the true condition 
of affairs. The manager’s bond to the 
directors will keep him on his toes in 
seeing that records are properly kept. 

In conclusion, Mr. Coffey said that “ac- 
curate accounting means the very founda- 
tion of your investment. An effort to 
make a loan in a community where you 
are not personally known will soon con- 
vince you that regardless of the value of 
your property, the banker will not con- 
sider your application without a certified 
financial statement, and this cannot be 
furnished unless there are records to sup- 
port it.” Mr. Coffey’s paper will be pub- 
lished in full in a future issue. 

Reports from the district associations 
were then called for by President Barn- 
hart. 

J. W. Scott, of Warsaw, president of 
the Northern Indiana Telephone Associa- 
tion, stated that there has been improve- 
ment in the association’s territory, particu- 
larly in construction. He stated that the 
companies. believe in better work, as they 
have concluded that more money spent in 
good construction is money saved ulti- 
mately. 

“The Northern Indiana association has 
been going for about 20 years without a 
break,” said Mr. Scott. “The round table 
discussions at the meetings of the past 
three years have been very profitable. The 
members believe that their success de- 
pends upon cooperations, and every effort 
is being made to attain it. The members 
realize their responsibilities to stockhold- 
ers and subscribers—a double duty.” 

“There are many things to be worked 
out,” said Mr. Scott, in closing, “and they 
will be gotten after in 1925.” 


(Concluded from Page 18.) 


George W. Watts, of Knightstown, 
president of the East Central Indiana 
Telephone Association, in his report stated 
that three meetings have been held since 
the association’s report last year to the 
state convention. He gave a brief outline 
of each meeting and paid Max Hosea a 
compliment for his efforts and accomplish- 
ments in association work. The associa- 
tion’s prospects, he declared, are good. 

M. L. Clauser, of Thorntown, presi- 
dent of the West Central Indiana Tele- 
phone Association, reported that the as- 
sociation’s activities were not as pro- 
nounced as they should be, and as the 
cfficers would have had them. 

The necessity of organization, he said, 
is not appreciated in that territory, partly 
due to the numbers of mutual companies. 
Some of the companies other than mu- 
tuals are also indifferent to the district 
organization. If it were possible to induce 
all companies in that territory to take 
membership in the district association, it 
would be a very strong one. 

But one meeting was held during the 
year. Strong efforts were made to secure 
a large attendance, but on the day select- 
ed, one of the worst storms of the year 
occurred. Under the conditions the meet- 
ing was remarkably successful. Other 
meetings were planned, but for various 
reasons were not held. 

The hope was expressed by Mr. Clauser, 
that in the future the district organization 
would be more successful. 

W. W. Washburn, of Goodland, presi- 
dent of the Benton Telephone Associa- 
tion, stated that his association’s plan of 
monthly meetings was generally carried 
cut. These meetings are in the nature of 
<. mutual gathering-together with no set 
program. The picnic meeting in July is 
always well attended. 

Stating that the main thing is to know 
about the telephone business, and that he 
is always interested in the doings of 
others, Mr. Washburn endorsed Presi- 
dent Barnhart’s remarks in his address on 
Wednesday in regard to “borrowing” serv- 
ice. He advocated the association taking 
action in putting over a state newspaper 
campaign to educate the public about the 
telephone business. 


Martin Umbach, of Fort Wayne, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Northeastern In- 
diana Telephone Association, briefly re- 
perted for that organization, particularly 
stressing the good meeting which it held 
iast May. 


F. V. Newman, of La Porte, was then 
asked by President Barnhart to tell about 
“The Toll Reference and Text Book” is- 
sued by the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. He told of the 
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work involved in getting out this uni- 
form set of operating rules, and advocated 
the purchase of the book by the various 
managers. That Mr. Newman gave a 
very effective sales talk was proven by 
the fact that his entire stock of books 
was disposed of, and orders taken for 
many other copies. 

Mr. Newman brought up the matter 
of the use of telephone service from the 
store of a local merchant by a traveling 
tnagazine solicitor, thus depriving the mer- 
chant of the use of his telephone. 

It appears that magazine and other 
solicitors are accustomed to visit various 
towns and make their headquarters at 
some local place of business for the week 
or 10 days they are in town. Mr. New- 
man stated that he charged an _ installa- 
tion fee and a month’s rental for furnish- 
ing service to one of these solicitors who 
visited La Porte. 

President Barnhart related his experi- 
ence, and stated that he had furnished 
the service on a call basis. Several other 
managers had come upon the same prob- 
lem, and ruled against furnishing service 
for “borrowing” purposes. 

A resolution introduced by Max Hosea, 
and unanimously adopted upon _ being 
seconded, declared the sense of the con- 
vention to be that traveling solicitors for 
business should be denied the use of tele- 
phone service, unless arrangements are 
made to pay for it, and that a letter be 
sent to all association members regarding 
the association’s attitude toward this serv- 
ice “borrowing.” 

Although an afternoon session had been 
contemplated, it was decided to finish up 
the business and dispense with it. Presi- 
dent Barnhart, therefore, called for the 
reports of the various committees. 

The report of the nominating was pre- 
sented by C. H. Rottger, in the absence 
of Frank E. Bohn, of Fort Wayne. The 
report recommended the re-election of the 
five directors whose terms have just ex- 
pired, and also the election of Isom Acker- 
man, of Loogootee, to fill the unexpired 
term of S. M. Isom. Upon motion, the 
report was accepted, and the directors de- 
clared re-elected. They are: 

Max Hosea, of Indianapolis; Walter 
J. Uhl, of Logansport; W. L. Bott, of 
Rensselaer; John I. Cheney, of Wit 
chester; and F. R. Strickler, of Franklin. 

T. E. Hanway, of Monticello, reported 
that the auditing committee had gone over 
the books of the secretary and treasurer 
and found them satisfactory. The tf 
port of the auditing committee was ac 
cepted and filed. 

President Barnhart, after comm<nting 
upon the excellent convention, an = Say 
ing goodbye, declared the meeti ad- 
iourned. 
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Advantages of Traffic Supervision 


Present System of Supervision the Result of Study and Observation—Some 
of the Benefits of Thorough and Continuous Traffic Supervision—Paper 
Presented at Rochester Convention of the New York Up-State Association 


By Miss Margaret W. Gonter, 


Traffic Supervisor, Allegheny County Telephone Co., Wellsville, N. Y. 


Forty years ago, when the telephone 
industry was in its infancy, traffic super- 
yision was practically unknown. As the 
organization grew, however, it became 
more and more apparent that in order to 
handle the increased volume of business 
there must be a definite plan and that it 
must be followed consistently. 

With only a few telephones and boy 
operators, the “Hello” which now sounds 
s crude to us was not so much out of 
place. “Number, please?” would have 
been inappropriate at that time, for tele- 
phone numbers were then unknown. 

As the demand for telephone service 
increased and traffic centers became con- 
gested, more attention was given to the 
manner in which calls were handled. Con- 
ditions were studied and plans made 
whereby more calls could be cared for in 
agiven time. The larger companies rec- 
ognized early the need of special operating 
methods for the efficient handling of their 
increasing business. 

As the result of thosough study of the 
subject and observation of working condi- 
tions, the present complete system of traf- 
fe supervision was gradually perfected. 
The need of supervision soon became ap- 
parent in the smaller offices, too, as they 
carried on their traffic with 
toll centers. 

The large companies gladly and gener- 
ously passed on their ideas to help the 
smaller operating companies until the need 
of traffic supervision has become univer- 
sally recognized. It is the business of a 
telephone company to give its subscribers 
Bood service. This can best be done by 
following approved operating practices. 
We are all so familiar with the duties 
ol a tratlic supervisor that it seems un- 
necessary to explain them in detail. We 
will, however, point out briefly the ad- 
Vantages of traffic supervision. 


the larger 


It is the duty of a traffic supervisor to 
visit the offices in her territory and give 
‘sistance where needed. If offices are 
hot check. up occasionally, they are like- 
ly to get ‘nto a rut and stay there. 
_ Operat: , not properly supervised, use 
incorrect shrasings. They answer their 
— “any old way,” without regard 
— ms given—as in the days when 
one service was first rendered. 
= me igh drill on phrasings and cor- 
ite - on of numbers is essential and 
a” ice cannot be overestimated. If 
Ts can be made to realize the im- 
Portance , 


these details and how much 


their service is improved by an observ- 
ance of them, a supervisor’s time has been 
well spent. 

Toll tickets need careful inspection. 
They should be checked for correct tim- 
ing, reports and routes. Overtime must 
be checked carefully. The elapsed time 
shown should be the actual numbers of 

















Miss Gonter Believes That Traffic Super- 
vision, to Be Successful, Must Have 
Sympathy of Management. 
minutes the toll circuit is held by the call- 

ing party. 

Operators should understand the im- 
portance of timing tickets, for inaccurate 
timing means loss of revenue to their com- 
pany. Calculagraphs require inspections 
at regular intervals. The importance of 
testing them carefully should be impressed 
upon each chief operator. They must 
keep correct time and the stamping on 
tickets must be plain so that the number 
of minutes may be read at a glance. 

Reports on tickets should be given care- 
ful attention. See if they are double-timed 
when given to the subscriber, and that 
chargeable reports are underlined. 

Operators should never carry tickets 
forward to the following day without 
gaining the consent of the calling party. 
One often finds these errors, especially in 
the smaller offices. 

Some of our offices do not realize the 
value of our routing instructions and their 
proper use. Misrouted traffic is the cause 
of circuit waste; therefore a direct money 
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loss. Routing errors may be best deter- 
mined by “listening in” while operators 
are building up circuits and passing calls 

Often you will find an operator disre- 
garding her routing instructions entirely. 
This should be referred to her chief op- 
erator immediately for correction. 

If you will supervise an operator at her 
position and point out the errors made 
by other operators, you will help her to 
correct her own. 
understand — the 

markings, the 
“information” and emer- 
bulletins. All directory changes 
must be carefully checked and posted so 
these records will be correct. 


All operators 
meaning of 


must 

switchboard 
correct use of 
gency 


In one office,’ supervised in a neighbor- 
ing territory, we found no switchboard 
markings, no emergency bulletins, and no 
information bulletins. The operators, had 
to memorize all new connections, discon- 
nections, changed numbers and any spe- 
cial information. These details they han- 
dled to the best of their ability, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that their memories 
at times might be at fault. 

Had this posted in 
front of the operators as in our territory 
and all regularly supervised offices, their 
work would have been much 
the service greatly improved. 

Waste tickets should be crossed diag- 
onally and filed, not crumpled and thrown 
into a nearby waste basket. Waste paper 
baskets must be kept away from switch- 
boards. In nine offices out of ten, upon 
examining baskets placed beside the 
switchboard, you will find either a good 
ticket with elapsed time stamped, or a 
report ticket which has been dropped in 
by mistake. This surely is another source 
of lost revenue. 

Oftentimes a traffic supervisor, upon vis- 
iting an office, finds errors and complaints. 
These should be checked up with the chief 
operator, and corrections made where she 
is wrong, thus helping her to improve her 
service. 

Outside supervision is also necessary to 
get a correct slant on the kind of service 
given by an operating force. A good way 
to determine whether or not the public 
is satisfied with its telephone service is 
to interview your subscribers from time 
to time. If they have any complaints. 
you will surely get them. A _ grouchy 
subscriber may often be changed to a firm 
.riend of the company by a kind word 
of explanation. 


information been 


easier and 
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Some time ago our company began a 
campaign to eliminate local conversations 
over five minutes in length on party lines. 
Most of our subscribers were glad to co- 
operate as soon as the regulation was ex- 
plained to them. However, at one ex- 
change we found a woman who persisted 
in exceeding the time limit. When we 
called it to her attention, she was very 
rude and unreasonable, so the chief op- 
erator and myself made a personal call 
at her home. 


We found that she had a wrong im- 
pression entirely—thought the operators 
had been “tattling” and “picking on her.” 
When we explained our reasons for elim- 
inating long conversations, she saw our 
point readily. Since that time she has 
been a model subscriber, helping us in 
every way possible. 

A thorough supervision, both by the 
traffic supervisor and her associates, is 
necessary to make our service satisfac- 
tory. Traffic supervision makes operating 
methods more uniform, whereas individ- 
ual offices often have special ideas of their 
own for handling traffic. 


A good traffic supervisor must be quick 
to detect and point out errors, and be able 
to suggest corrections in a helpful man- 
ner. Each office wants to be on a par 
with the others in its territory, and the 
operators are anxious to do their part if 
properly trained. This is, perhaps, well 
illustrated by the following anecdote: 


Little Mary returned again and again 
to the swing on the public playground. 
At last the supervisor remarked: “I guess 
you don’t have a chance to swing at home, 
do you, Mary?” 


“Oh, yes! I have a chance, but I 
haven’t any swing.” 

Unsupervised offices are somewhat like 
this small girl. They have the work to 
do, have the chance, but they have no 
swing—no approved traffic methods to fol- 
low. 

Traffic supervision must be continuous, 
not. spasmodic, to produce the desired re- 
sults. Even the benefits of a thorough 
inspection are lost unless the management 
is in sympathy with:the work and follows 
it up. It is a pleasure to revisit offices 
really interested in the changes suggested 
and note the improvements in the service. 
Most operators are interested in their 
work. If you find one who is not, su- 
pervise her carefully; give her a chance, 
and if she does not prove an asset to 
the company, let her out. We expect and 
pay for service. 

All telephone employes must be kind, 
quick and courteous. We are servants of 
the public and should do all in our power 
to further the interests of our company. 
When we think of the part each office 
takes in the work of completing 40,000,000 
telephone calls daily, we realize what a 
thorough study has been made of traffic 
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requirements, to n:eet the demand made on 
our teléphone organization. 

Our aim is a high standard of service. 
Cooperation and teamwork are necessary 
if we are to be successful. 

If you will make a careful study of 
conditions in an unsupervised office and 
then note the improvement shown under 
traffic supervision, you cannot fail to be 
most favorably impressed. 

In my position as head of the traffic 
department of the Allegany County Tel- 
ephone Co., I have been an enthusiastic 
supporter of Miss Vavasour’s suggestions 
in our department, and the results ob- 
tained there have amply justified me. 
During the year 1923 our service has been 
greatly improved and benefited, and at the 
same time our operating costs have been 
cut several thousand dollars. To acknowl- 
edge this most gratifying performance is 
not only a pleasant duty on my part but 
an act of justice to Miss Vavasour’s un- 
questioned ability and continued interest 
in us. 

Most of the offices in our Up-state Tel- 
ephone Association now have some kind 
of traffic supervision. 

May the time soon come when all offices 
will have the benefits of thorough traffic 
inspection to help them reach the desired 
goal—the giving of good telephone serv- 
ice. 


The Effect of Traffic Conferences. 


By Miss Netty L. Hatch, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., Traffic Chief, Ontario 
Telephone Co., Inc. 


I am going to give a part of my per- 
sonal experiences with the two telephone 
companies with which I have been con- 
nected—the Phelps Mutual and the On- 
tario Telephone Co.—not as a reflection 
in any way, but simply to bring out the 
contrasting conditions existing at that 
time and those of the present, and to 
demonstrate clearly, if I can, the effect 
these traffic conferences have had on our 
own offices and how we have been helped 
and broadened and our revenue increased 
by them. 


The Phelps Mutual was an Independ- 
ent company, and to make it plain that 
we lived up to our name I am going to 
relate some of our operating practices. 

Our Phelps office consisted of a one- 
position switchboard, with approximately 


185 subscribers. About 85 of these sub- 
scribers were always pleasant, so, of 
course, they received courteous attention. 
The others were in another class—the so- 
called “grouchy subscribers.” It is need- 
less to say what sort of service they re- 
ceived. In other words, instead of trying 
to better our service and by means of it 
win over these other subscribers, we 
were unconsciously doing everything pos- 
sible to keep them divided. 

Our subscribers rarely called by num- 
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ber, and we never used the expres-ion, 
“Number, please?” It was not business- 
like and led the subscriber to believe we 
were not pressed for time, so, consequent- 
ly, could not use all these extra phrases; 
instead, ours was a quick, snappy, “Num- 
ber!” My impression is that if a sub- 
scriber had any intention of calling by 
number, he was so startled by our op- 
erator’s tone that the number immediately 
fled from his mind. 

Again, our independence was brought 
out:in our attitude towards visitors. We 
never ‘encouraged either the public or em- 
ployes of’ other offices to visit us to see 
what we were doing. We had our own 
methods and rules and were absolutely 
satisfied with them regardless as to 
whether or not they were standard. The 
fact of the matter was, we just lived with- 
in our four little office walls and were 
not interested in the outside telephone 
world or what they were doing. 

Long distance work meant very little 
to us. We simply took the call and passed 
it. If it could be completed at the time, 
all well and good; if not, it was stamped 
“canceled” and put in the lost ticket file. 

Coin-box calls were given supervision 
to this extent: When the initial period 
had elapsed, the calling party was in- 
formed that his time was up and the 
connection was broken. 

Switchboard bulletins and markings and 
subscribers’ numerical lists were unheard 
of and thought unnecessary, because all 
numbers and number changes were mem- 
orized by the operators. 


The New York Telephone Co. main- 
tained a small exchange at Phelps. Four 
years ago these two companies consoli- 
dated under new management and the name 
of The Ontario Telephone Co., Inc., tak- 
ing over the Clifton Springs exchange, 
and finding conditions much the same 
there as in Phelps. It was at this time 
we felt our territory was expanding and 
that it might be well to make 
changes in our operating methods; s0 
Miss Vavasour made us a visit and talked 
over telephone work in general. In her 
most interesting way she told us about 
other small exchanges and what they were 
doing to improve their service and it- 
crease their revenue. 


some 


I became very much enthused and 
availed myself of the first opportunity 
to attend one of these operators’ con- 
ferences. There I heard about accurate 
timing of toll tickets, courteous treatment 
of subscribers, and how other exchanges 
have visiting days and invited the public 
in to watch them work and also invited 
nearby exchanges. I could see wiiecre we 
could use a lot of those ideas in ou 
offices to improve our service ami went 
home determined to put forth every effort 
to better conditions. 

As a result, today we have a t0-post 
tion board in each town. We have switch 
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board markings, switchboard _ bulletins, 
numerical subscribers’ lists, and a chrono- 
scope, which is a wonderful help in tim- 
ing coin-box calls. 

We have a ticket spiral on the switch- 
board on which all uncompleted calls are 
placed, and these are followed up at reg- 
ular intervals until they are completed. 
Or if we are unable to complete them 
the day the call is placed, they are left 
until the following morning. Then the 
subscriber is called and he is asked if 
we may try to complete his call of yes- 
terday. This shows fhat we have, best of 
all, interested operators and the subscrib- 
er feels that we have a personal interest 
We are on the lookout for 
every minute of overtime we can right- 
fully claim. 


in his call. 


We make visits occasionally to other 
ofices. As a result of this one thing we 
find it a real pleasure to work with these 
exchanges, where before a feeling existed 
that was far from pleasant. 

We are now serving approximately 800 
subscribers, which from the time of con- 
solidation is an increase of 30 per cent. 
Our toll has increased 94 per cent. We 
have been commended by our subscribers, 
and our service compares favorably with 
larger towns. Naturally, improved serv- 
ice means satisfied subscribers and more 
of them, which results in increased rev- 
enue—all due largely to the effect of traf- 
fic conferences and interested employes. 


Overlap Ringing. 

By Miss Mary Campbell, Johnstown, N. 
Y., Toll Supervisor, Glen Telephone Co. 
Overlap ringing has been the cause of 
many a discussion and misunderstanding 
in our part of the telephone world, and 
reports from more distant stations would 
indicate that the same condition either 
has prevailed or is still in effect generally. 
I say “has prevailed” because a study of 
the subject shows that an effort has been 
made in many places to come to a thor- 
ough knowledge of the practice—and 
through this knowledge must have come 
an appreciation of its good points and an 
explanation of the objections to it. 
Overlap ringing—when properly used 
and filly understood—is a good, sound, 
Practical and satisfactory telephone prac- 
tice. ‘he principal objections were made, 
hrst, |» the calling subscribers who were 
called back before their connection was 
establi- ied, and who had to wait; and 





secon’. by the operators, particularly in 
smal] ‘changes, who were reluctant to 
use it hecause their subscribers did not 
appea: <o like it, 

Ha E. Eldridge, division suburban 


super’ -ndent of the Illinois Bell Tele- 


‘ , , ? : 
Phone 0. at Chicago, in an article in 
TELEP? ony, 


; uses an illustration that 
Points cut a good reason for the use 
OF 01 P ringing and at the same time 
ans the objections that have been 
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mentioned. He says, in part, “When you 
call on a man and knock ‘at his door, 
you are the person making the call and 
you expect—and are expected—to do the 
waiting.” 

When overlap ringing is used, the call- 
ing subscriber is called back to the tele- 
phone at just about the time when the 
called telephone is being rung, and so he 
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reached on inward connections and have 
been obliged to wait until the calling 
party could be secured, than will ever re- 
sult from a proper use of overlap ringing. 
Not only that, but it is a fact that those 
who have found fault with the practice 
have been those who did not understand 
it. 

Anyone making a call would not object 


is at the telephone to receive an answer 


to the practice if he realized that by 














THE WAIL OF A CORD 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Tclephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Said a poor, tired, ragged-looking cord to its next door neighbor: “The 
best I can hope for Mary Ellen Jones in her future life is that she wil! be 
pulled around by the nose for eternity.” . 


“Why, the way she jerks me, pushes and pulls me around keeps me in 
a tattered condition most of the time. I am regularly on the repairman’s 
daily list for mending. The upkeep care I require will soon double my original 
cost. And I know what that was for I saw my price tag before I left the 
factory. 


“Did you hear what she said to the repairman about poor Shorty, the 
end cord to the left? You didn’t? Oh, I remember, you came only recently. 

“Well, she told him that if he did not take that beastly short cord off 
her position, she would break it to pieces. He answered that he had put 
that cord in new only three months ago and the way she misused company 
property made her a liability. And poor Shorty’s life since then has merely 
hung on by a thread. 
There were 
so many calls that sometimes the operators could not answer them without 
unusual delays. To make matters worse, several of us were marked for the 
repairman’s knife, so we stood idle—a menace to Mary Ellen. And what 
she said would not make the world better. 


“Last Saturday was one of the worst days in my life. 


“After an unsuccessful attempt to get the repairman who was out work- 
ing on a P. B. X. board, she had to take off our hospital wrappings and put 
us to work. Of course, people could not hear, and their conversations were 
cut off. We could not avoid that, although she treated us with violence. 
Fortunately, every day has its end; the imperfect day as well as the perfect 
day. 

“Most of the cords on Mary Ellen’s position came near not having an- 
other day, for, when everything had quieted down, in order to soothe her 
ragged nerves, she ordered an ice cream soda, which she tipped over and 
finished our day with a gummy bath. The result of that gummy bath was 
that the company had to have a switchboard man sent in from the factory 
to put the board in working condition. 

“Did Mary Ellen pay the bill? No, the company did, and it cost a 
sight of money. 

“And did Mary Ellen seem regretful about the great expense she caused 
her company? Well, you would not think so if you had been here to see 
Mary Ellen’s going on. Why, she acted as though she thought that good- 
looking switchboard man had been sent in for her special entertainment. 


However, he paid her no attention. I suspect he met the repairman first.” 

















to his call—or to hear a report about it. 
Before the use of overlap ringing, an un- 
satisfactory feature of long distance serv- 
ice was the delay at the called station 
after the circuit had been built up and 
the called party reached. 

It is safe to say that more complaints 
have originated and more opinions, un- 
tavorable to telephone service, have been 
formed by subscribers who have been 


2 great deal of time is saved and that con- 
siderable inconvenience to the called party 
is done away with. 

The saving in operating time and the in- 
creased speed of service accomplished by 
the overlap ringing method are actual 
facts. Exhaustive tests have proved them 
beyond question. These things are, there- 
fore, taken into account not only in the 
engineering of toll circuit groups but in 
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the schedules of operator hours for the 
larger offices. 

This means that, if you fail to use the 
method, you are not only giving your sub- 
scribers a service slower than that to 
which they are entitled, but that you ‘will 
cause an overloading of the circuit group 
in use, delay the work of the distant op- 
erator who is handling your call. If you 
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Be sure that the cords are kept connect- 
ed, in order that the calling party may 
keep in touch with the progress of the 
call, and thus be more content to remain 
at the telephone. 

Do not forget that the overlap ringing 
method is not used on certain classes of 
calls, such as appointment calls, calls re- 
quiring an in ticket and calls from coin- 
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matic telephone call box which will take 
both copper and silver coins and wil! en- 
able telephone users to converse over far 
greater distances than has hitherto been 
possible without the necessity of going to 
a public call office.” 

The Telegraph adds that “should the 
experiment prove a success it is intended 
to extend the use of the multi-coin box 





Item. 


Number of. company stations in service 
end of month 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues 
Public pay station revenues 


Message tolls 

Miscellaneous toll line revenues 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues .. 
Licensee revenue—Cr. 

Licensee revenue—Dr. 


Telephone operating revenugs 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment 
All other maintenance 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 


Telephone operating expenses 
Net telephone operating revenues 
Other operating revenues 
Other operating expenses 
Uneollectible operating revenues 
Taxes assignable to operations 


Operating . income 
Ratio expenses to revenues, per cent 





-———-For the month of June————_, 
Increase or de- 
crease (*). 


Ratio, 


--For the six months ending with June—, 
Increase or de- 

crease (*). 
Ratio, 


Miscellaneous exchange service revenues.... 


Operating income before deducting taxes ... 


1924. 
11,801,659 


$37,861,073 
2,615,547 
471,165 
14,313,362 
1,610,406 
1,077,572 
2,235,416 
2,202,182 


1923. 
10,960,184 


$34,476,023 
2,399,244 
454,918 
13,998,483 
1,530,953 
63,191 
2,085,360 
2,041,634 


Amount. 
841,475 
$3,385,050 
16,247 


160,548 





$57,982,359 


$ 8,941,856 
9,135,137 
15,400,802 
5,134,451 
2,510,134 


$53,866,538 


$ 8,001,821 
8,076,713 
14,910,045 
4,739,090 
2,486,635 


$4,115,821 


$- 940,035 
1,058,424 
490,757 
395,361 
23,499 





$41,122,380 


$38,214,304 


$2,908,076 





$16,859,979 


$15,652,234 


$1,207,745 





373 

340 
344,651 
16,515,361 
4,487,237 


411 

313 
280,257 
15,372,075 
4,093,281 


*38 
7 

64,394 
1,143,286 
393,956 





$12,028,124 
70.92 


$11,278,794 
70.94 


$ 749,330 
*0.02 
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$223,321,574 
15,545,424 
2,738,164 
85,085,099 
9,499,842 
6,509,971 
13,137,557 
12,909,850 


11/852'898 
11,804,163 


Amount. 


$18,579,003 
1,097,821 
78,189 


1,105,687 





$342,927,781 


$ 52,013,539 
52,431,293 
92,739,499 
30,670,442 
14,944,794 


$319,778,394 


$ 46,654,145 
45,560,094 
86,319,637 
28,078,281 
14,501,809 


$23,149,387 


$ 5,359,394 
6,871,199 
6,419,862 
2,592,161 

442,985 





$242,799,567 


$221,113,966 


$21,685,601 





$100,128,214 


$ 98,664,428 


$ 1,463,786 





2,5 
2,333 
2,049,947 
98,078,516 
26,794,158 


2,861 
2,985 
1,838,797 
96,825,507 
25,160,304 


1,253,009 
1,633,854 





$ 71,284,358 
70.80 


$ 71,665.203 
69.15 


*$ 380,845 
1.65 
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Comparative Statistics for Class A Companies for Six 


do this, it will mean an overload for the 
operators in the distant office to carry. 
An overloaded circuit group or an over- 
worked operating force will result in slow- 
er and less satisfactory service. 

It is an essential of good telephone serv- 
ice that every operator concerned in a 
call do her part exactly as it is supposed 
to be done. It is, therefore, necessary 
for every operator to know just how 
her work should be carried on. The Toll 
Operating Practice gives complete instruc- 
tions for the proper use of the overlap 
ringing method, and Dtvision A, Section 
19, and Division B, Section 4, of this 
book should be carefully studied by any- 
one not familiar with it. 


The use of the prescribed phrases should 
be insisted on, since these phrases have 
been carefully selected as being the words 
which convey the proper information and 
impression to the subscriber. Home-made 
substitutes are not as likely to accomplish 
the purpose of these reports. 

There will probably always be cases 
where the calling party will hang up be- 
fore the called station answers, but this 
is not a good reason for not using the 
practice. If the subscriber objects to its 
use, see that it is fully explained to him; 
and if the supervisor or chief operator 
has difficulty in making an explanation, 
it should be referred to the manager for 
attention. 


telephones. In these cases there 
would be no advantage in having the 
called party on the line when the reports 
were being received. 


box 


Anita, Iowa, Plant Changes Own- 
ers; Name to Be Changed. 
The telephone plant at Anita, 
operated under the name of the Rural 
Telephone Co., has been purchased by S. 
A. Corey, of Des Moines, and D. C. Phil- 


Iowa, 


lips, of Grinnell. The exchange will be 
operated as the Anita Telephone Co., with 
Mr. Phillips as president and Mr. Corey 
as secretary and treasurer of the new com- 
pany. 

A. W. Wiebold, formerly manager of 
the exchange at Williamsburg, has been 
appointed manager at Anita. About 500 
telephones are operated by the exchange. 


London To Be Initiated to Tele- 
phone Coin Boxes. 


telephones with slots for 
nickels, dimes and quarters have long been 
a commonplace feature of American tele- 
phone service. In England, however, they 
are only just being introduced into gen- 
eral use and are regarded as a great nov- 
elty. 

“Within the next few weeks,” says an 
article in the London Daily Telegraph, 
“there will be installed in London an auto- 


Coin box 


Months 


Ended June 30. 


at unattended call offices to permit the 
passing of long distance trunk calls and 
telegrams.” 

These are not the only convenient fea- 
tures of telephone service which Ameri- 
cans have enjoyed for years, and which 
have not been offered by the postoffice 
telephone system of Great Britain. 


I. C. C. Statistics for A Companies 


for Month of June. 
The bureau of statistics of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission has _ issued 
its compilation of statistics for Class A 
telephone companies for the month of June 
and for the six months’ period ended May 
31, 1924, as presented on this page. 

The operating revenues of the 72 Class 
A companies for June amounted to $57,- 
982,359, an increase of 7.6 per cent over 
the preceding year; operating expenses, 
$41,122,380, an increase of 7.6 per cent; 
and operating income, $12,028,124, an ™ 
crease of 6.6 per cent. The ratio of eX 
penses to revenues showed a slight de- 
crease over the same month of last year 
namely, 70.92 per cent as compared with 
70.94 per cent in 1923. 

For the first six months of this year the 
operating revenues totaled $342,927 781, an 
increase of 7.2 per cent; operatng & 
penses, $242,799,567, an increase 0! 8 per 
cent; and operating income, $71,2* |.358, 4 
decrease of 5.3 per cent. 
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Quick, over-the-counter Service 
For Telephone Supplies 


Here is a typical Lyon telephone 
stores layout. Observe the orderly 
rows of substantial sections, each a 
unit, each an integral part of a 
smooth working storage plan. 


The Lyon Steel Counters: set the 
stores space apart, provide sturdy 
shelter for frequently wanted mate- 
rials, and serve as aconvenient deliv- 
ery place for requisitioned supplies. 


Lyon Standard Steel Shelving is 
distinguished by its unsurpassed 
strength, ease of assembly, flexibility 
in application, attractive finish. 
Other Lyon products, specifically 
designed for use by the industry, in- 
clude Lyon Head Set Cabinets, Re- 
pair Parts Cabinets, Wire Chiefs’ 
Cabinets and many others—which 
you will find described in Lyon 
Bulletin No. 341. Send for a copy. 


r Sy Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 
vy ; ON 
——i 
. : ; 
a for Every Storage Need 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St. LOS ANGELES 1240 S. Main St. 
ROCHESTER 61SouthAvenue CHICAGO 230 E. Ohio St. 
PHILADELPHIA 1319 Filbert St. DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. 


JOS NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 1365 Ontario St. 


342 Madison Ave. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 11S. Meridan Ave. 








Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Citizens of Terre Haute, Ind. to 


Issue $157,000 of Bonds. 

The Citizens Independent Telephone 
Co., of Terre Haute, Ind., was authorized 
by the public service commission, on Sep- 
tember 13, to issue preferred stock or 
bonds in the amount of $157,000 at par, 
the bonds not to bear more than 6 per cent 
interest and the stock not more than 7 
per cent; the proceeds to be used to re- 
imburse the company’s depreciation re- 
serve fund for money expended for addi- 
tions and betterments to its plant and 
properties. 

The company petitioned for authority 
to issue $225,000 of stocks or bonds. 
From this amount the commission made 
a deduction of $68,000. The commission 
held ' that in May, 1920, the company 
bought certain properties ‘from the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co., which were 
appraised by the Citizens company at 
$820,675 but by reason of an existing sur- 
plus on the books of the company over 
and above its assets, certain stipulations 
were made in the sale contract whereby 
a purchase price of $752,000 was agreed 
on. This price was approved by the com- 
mission for ‘sale and purchase only. The 
company, however, it was shown, took 
over on its books the full appraised value 
of the property of $820,675 which creat- 
ed an addition to the company’s surplus 
of $68,675. 

The commission pointed out that in an 
order issued April 15, 1920, authorizing 
the company to. buy the property of the 
Central Union Telephone Co., the com- 
mission specifically provided the amount 
and kind of securities that might be is- 
sued. No evidence was introduced the 
commission’s order says, to show a sur- 
plus of $68,675 which was expended for 
betterments and chargeable to capital 
account, but such an amount’ was 
disclosed, the says, by an 
audit commission’s ac- 


order 
made by the 
counting department. The commission de- 
clared this amount evidently a part of the 
$225,000 for which the company asked 
authority to issue new securities. 

The ordered that until a 
complete valuation of the company shall 
be made by the engineering department 
of the commission, the issue of securities 
in the amount of $68,000 would be denied. 


commission 


Rate Increase Approved for Bur- 
lington (Ind.) Telephone Co. 
The Burlington Telephone Co., of Bur- 

lington, Ind., has been authorized by the 


Ind‘:na_ Public Service Commission to 


. 


place sin effect the following schedule of 
itcreased fates: Individual line business, 
$1.85 per moith ; individual line residence, 
£1.60; party, line residence, $1.35; switch- 
ing service, 70 cents; two-party service, 
ccmbined with business and_ residence, 
$1.60. These rates are subject to a dis- 
count of 10 cents for prompt payment. 

The company’s evidence showed that 
at the end of 1924 it will have expended 
about $3,000 in repairs and betterments. A 
tcll line has been built to Kokomo and 
numerous lines running out of Burlington 
have been rebuilt and repaired. 

The receipts for 1922 were $3,485 and 
the expenses $2,596. The receipts for 1923 
were $3,383 and the expenses $3,203. The 
expenses for the year 1924 are estimated 
at $3,550 and the receipts for the same 
reriod, $2,086, according to the company’s 
figures. 

The commission fixed the value of the 
property for rate making purposes at 
$5,000. The state tax board assessed the 
company at $4,160 in 1923 and at $4,560 
in 1924. 

The Burlington Telephone Co.’s_ ex- 
change was originally built about 20 years 
ago and is the outgrowth of numerous 
rural lines with a central exchange at Bur- 
lington. It furnishes service to 321 sta- 
tions, 120 of which are owned by indi- 
viduals who pay for switching service only. 
{The company was incorporated January 
28, 1915, and all of the capital stock ex- 
cept two shares was purchased by E. K. 
Hobson in the latter part of 1922. 


Hearings Held in New York Tele- 
phone Rate Case. 


Additional testimony in support of the 
“omplaint of the New York Telephone Co. 
against telephone rates prescribed by the 
New York Public Service Commission on 
january 25, 1923 was given before the 
commission on September 17. Frankland 
Briggs appeared for the company and M. 
M. Fertig, assistant corporation counsel, 
for the City of New York. 


Witnesses for the company testified as, 


to revenues and expenses for 1921, 1922, 
1923 and 1924. These figures included 
estimates made by the company for this 
year, based upon experiences for the first 
eight months. It was brought out that 
for 1924 were below the 
estimates, due to general business condi- 
tions. 

Among the witnesses examined were H. 
A. Trax, chief accountant, B. F. Young, 
assistant chief accountant, R. E. Walker, 
general supervisor of traffic, H. R. Gabay, 
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the revenues 


general commercial engineer, and |. J, 
Thorp, general plant supervisor. 


Confer With Commission on 
Customer Contract Forms. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion is to hold a conference soon with 
officers of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. over the form of the contract 
or application for service which the com- 
pany presents to new patrons for signa- 
ture. One of these is a disclaimer on the 
part of the company of any liability for 
wrong listing in the directory. 

Phe commission is not sure that it has 
juri$diction over the matter, since this is 
primarily a matter for the courts, and 
whether, not having jurisdiction, it should 
permit its use in a contract. 

Another matter to be considered is the 
rule requiring patrons whose service has 
been disturbed to notify the company in 
writing 
City Appeals to Supreme Court in 

Cincinnati Rate Case. 

An appeal to the Supreme Court from 
the recent decision of the Ohio Public 
Utilties Commission approving increased 
telephone rates for the Cincinnati & Sub- 
urban Bell Telephone Co., was made re- 
cently by the city of Cincinnati. This 
makes the third time that the Cincinnati 
telephones rate has come before the su- 
preme court, the company having made 
one appeal and the city two appeals. 
Increased Rates Approved for 

Wind Lake Telephone Co. 

The Wind Lake Telephone Co., operat- 
ing a rural telephone system in Racine 
county, Wis., was authorized by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission, on August 
26, to place in effect the following 
schedule of increased net monthly charges 
for stations within a mile of the central 
office : 

Business, one-party, $2, two-party, $1.75; 
residence, one-party, $1.75, two-party, 
$1.50. 

The following additional charges are 10 
be applicable to all subscribers beyond 
the one-mile limit: One-party 
cents per month per quarter mile, or 
tion thereof; two-party line, 38 cents pet 
month per quarter mile or fractio: there 
of, four-party line, 19 cents per month 
per quarter mile or fraction ther« rural 
business, $1.50 net per month; rur®! rest 
dence, $1.25 net per month. 

The commission found that app! 
ported a plant cost of $5,750, w! 
equivalent to $22.80 per telephone, an u 
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-TJo-morrow’s Telephones 


So vital a factor has the telephone 
become in American life that the de- 
mand for it would undoubtedly grow 
even without increases in population. 
New businesses are founded; others 
expand. New homes are established 
in town and city, in suburban dwell- 
ings and apartment houses. 


To meet the needs of America, to- 
day and to-morrow, with the best and 
cheapest telephone service, is the re- 
sponsibility of the Bell System. The 
telephone will grow with the popula- 
tion and prosperity of the country, and 
the plans of to-day must anticipate 
the growth of to-morrow. 


The service which is given to-day 
was anticipated and provision was 
made for it, long in advance. Money 


was provided, new developments were 
undertaken, construction work was 
carried through on a large scale. The 
Bell System, that is, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and Associated Companies, has con- 
tinuously met these ‘requirements. It 
has enlisted the genius of technical 
development and the savings of inves- 
tors for investment in plant construction. 


Over 315,000 men and women are 
owners of the American Company’s 
stock and over half a million are in- 
vestors in the securities of the System. 
With a sound financial structure, a 
management which is reflected in a 
high quality of telephone service, the 
Bell System is enabled to serve the 
increasing requirements of the Ameri- 
can public. 


GEM. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
\3) AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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usually low unit value for a full metallic 
system, which indicated that the report 
represented only actual cash, and that the 
labor of construction had been largely 
donated by the stockholders with no ad- 
justment for this item made on the utility’s 
books. 

The expense of operation for the year 
ended December 31, 1923, exclusive of 
taxes and depreciation, was reported to 
have been $3,007.35. Taxes for the year 
amounted to $102.70, making a total 
operating expense, exclusive of deprecia- 
tion, of $3,110.05. The total revenues for 
the year 1923 approximated $3,483. 

The commission found that the total 
financial requirements for the coming 
year, would amount to $4,005; that the 
estimated revenue determined by applying 
the proposed rates to an arbitrary classi- 
fication of the subscribers would be some- 
what in excess of the requirement, but 
that the excess was warranted in view of 
the fact that the depreciation requirement 
and return was based on a book value 
which was apparently much less than 
would be shown by a physical valuation 
of the plant; that if unit investment costs 
per telephone, as determined from vatua- 
tions of similar plants were applied to ap- 
plicant’s property, the physical value would 
be about $11,500, and the requirement for 
return and _ depreciation $1,625, or 
practically twice the requirements estimat- 
ed upon the book value. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


September 12: Application filed by the 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania for 
the approval of its acquisition of the 
properties of the Morrison’s Cove. Tele- 
phone Co., and the Bedford & Fulton Tele- 
phone Co., both located in Pennsylvania. 

ILLINOIS. 

September 24: Hearing at Lawrence- 
ville in re proposed advance in rates for 
toll service out of Lawrenceville stated 
in rate schedule No. 1 filed by the Com- 
mercial Telephone & Telegraph Co. No. 
14284. 

September 26: Hearing at Mt. Carroll 
in re complaint of Carroll County Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. as to invasion of 
territory by the Lanark Mutual Telephone 
Co. in furnishing telephone service in the 
rural territory in the township of Mt. 
Carroll. No. 14301. 

September 26: Hearing at Mount Car- 
roll in re complaint of Carroll County In- 
dependent Telephone Co., as to invasion 
of territory by the Milledgeville Mutual 
Telephone Co. in furnishing telephone 
service in the rural territory in the town- 
ship of Mt. Carroll without permission of 
the commission. No. 14302. 


INDIANA. 

August 30: Petition filed with the com- 
mission asking it to investigate the rates 
charged by the Grismore Telephone Co., 
of Glendale. The petitioners aver the com- 
pany has increased its rate schedule with- 
out the commission’s authority. It is set 
out that the company serves about 125 
subscribers in Glendale and vicinity. The 
further allegation is made that the com- 
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pany’s outside construction and 
generally are inadequate. 

September 13: The commission au- 
thorized the Citizens Independent Tele- 
phone Co., of Terre Haute, to issue pre- 
ferred stock or bonds in the amount of 
$157,000 at par, the bonds not to bear 
more than 6 per cent interest, and the stock 
not more than 7 per cent, the proceeds to 
be used to reimburse the company’s de- 
preciation reserve fund for money expend- 
ed for additions and betterments to its 
plant and properties. The company had 
petitioned for permission to issue $225,000 
of stocks or bonds, but the commission 
ordered that until a complete valuation of 
the company shall be made by the com- 
mission’s engineering department, the is- 
sue of securities in the amount of $68,000 
would be denied. 

September 5: The commission approved 
a schedule of increased rates for the Bur- 
lington Telephone Co., of Burlington. 

September 8: The Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co., and Joseph Vaal, owner of 
telephone properties at St. Meinrad and 
Bristow, filed a joint petition with the 
commission, asking for the commission’s 
approval for the Bell company’s purchase 
of these properties. An agreement to 
buy the properties at $800 has been 
reached, the petition said. 

NEBRASKA. 


September 16: Application of the 
Crooked Creek Telephone Co., of Red 
Cloud, for permission to sell securities 
dismissed. 

September 16: Application of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., for per- 
mission to change rates for certain special 
services at Valparaiso exchange, dismissed 
because of ancient character. 

September 17: Application filed by the 
Farmers Home Telephone Co., of Gibbon, 
for permission to make special rates for 
rural schoolhouses. 

September 17: Complaint filed by Nord- 
hues Bros., of Randolph, against North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., alleging re- 
fusal to furnish toll service. 

September 17: Complaint filed by L. C. 
McConnell, of Huntley, against Huntley 
Telephone Co., with respect to discon- 
tinuance of service. 

September 24: Conference with officials 
of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
on form of customer application for serv- 
ice. 

September 30: Conference with officers 
of Glenwood Telephone Co., with re- 
spect to failure of company to install com- 
mission system of keeping accounts. 

New York: 

September 23: Hearing at Buffalo in 
re petition of the Delaware Telephone 
Co. Inc. for permission to begin construc- 
tion of its telephone lines, approval there- 
of, and a certificate that public conven- 
ience and necessity require such con- 
struction and operation, and for author- 
ity to issue stock, a mortgage, bonds 
secured thereby, and to assume any obliga- 
tions to pay outstanding bonds of two 
other telephone companies. 


OHIO. 

August 29: The commission authorized 
the Adams County Telephone Co., of 
Peebles, to increase its exchange rates, but 
denied the company permission to estab- 
lish a toll charge for calls between its 
several exchanges. No. 134. 

September 17: Protests against the 
increased rates which the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has proposed, to become effec- 
tive October 1, in some 11 villages of 
Franklin county filed by about 100 citizens 
of New Albany and Gahanna. 


service 
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September 18: The city solicitor of 
East Palestine filed a protest against a 
proposed increase in rates of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co., which has been filed 
to become effective October 1. Protest 
states that the company announced such 
increases as a result of a contemplated 
$90,000 program of improvements, and 
alleges that it is premature since scarcely 
one-third of the work has been donc. ~ 

September 18: The Franklin County 
Farm Bureau weighed in with a protest 
against a proposed increase on October | 
3 the rates of the Ohio Bell Telephone 

oO. 

September 20: Petition signed by 37 
subscribers to the Alton exchange of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., filed against the 
increased rates which the company filed 
to become effective October 1. Protest 
also filed by members of the chamber of 
commerce of the village of Worthington 
against the proposed new rates of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

October 2: Hearing on the complaint 
of the village of Hubbard in regard to 
the increased rates placed in effect by the 
Ohio Beli Telephone Co. 

October 8: Hearing on protest of the 
city of Youngstown against the tentative 
valuation of $4,000,785 for the Youngs- 
town property of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. for rate-making purposes, certified by 
the commission August 6. 

October 10: Hearing in re rates of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for ‘Toronto, 
suspended by the commission on August 
29 upon protest of the Toronto chapter of 
the D. A. R., the G. & G. Club, the Ki- 
wanis Club, the N. & N. Club, the Jap- 
anese Club and others. The new schedule 
had been published by the company to be- 
come effective September 1. 

OREGON. 

September 13: Letter received from 
citizens of Burns protesting against the 
service furnished by the Central Oregon 
Telephone Co. Special complaint was di- 
rected at the long distance service. 

OKLAHOMA. 

October 14: Hearing in re application 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
for new schedule of rates at Ponca City. 
No. 6042. 

WISCONSIN. 

August 26: The commission dismissed 
the complaint of Terisenski Bros. et al 
vs. the Farmers & Merchant's Telephone 
Co., alleged that the rates of the de- 
fendant for rural service are excessive, 
and service inferior, finding that no ev! 
dence had been introduced to warrant 2 
reduction in rates. U-3060. 

August 28: The commission ruled 
that the switching fee heretofore 
authorized to be paid by the Highland 
Telephone Co., to the Grange Hall Tele- 
phone Co., should be borne by the sub- 
scribers who benefit by the service and 
authorized the Highland company to pass 
to the subscribers on line No. 6 the switch- 
ing charge of 25 cents per month per sub- 
scriber heretofore authorized to be paid 
to the Grange Hall Telephone Co. by the 
Highland company for Rock Elm service. 

Relative to the application for a tol 
charge on messages passed over the 
grounded line connecting the Roci Elm 
and Elmwood exchanges, the commission 
held that it should not be granted «t this 
time, but should the two companics com- 
cerned enter into a joint application tor 4 
toll charge, agree to construct a t rough 
metallic line between the exchanges, and 
come to an understanding in regar to @ 
division of the tolls, the commissio: states 
that it might then give the petition avor 


, able conside ration. 
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HOW MANY LINES HAVE YOU 
WHICH CROSS RAILROADS LIKE THIS? 


Another of the many important uses for EVER- 
PROTECT Cable Compound is in coating or paint- 
ing messengers across railroads or along fac- 
tories so as to prevent rust caused by coal smoke. 


Why not write today for descriptive matter and 
directions for applying? 


Order from your jobber or direct. 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 
MITCHELL - - - - INDIANA 
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The North Line offers every kind of 
automatic telephone service, including 
the Automanual System for local and 
toll service, Automanual Remote Con- 
trol of small exchanges and Dial 
Automatic for both private exchanges 
and central office equipment. 


The North Electric Manufacturing Company 
Galion, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Telephone Equipment Since 1884 











Note Protection at Corners 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre 
vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 


4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON. MASS. 











MAKE THIS TEST 
AT OUR EXPENSE 





LET US SEND YOU A 
BELDEN RECEIVER CORD 


The Belden Line of Receiver Cords includes 
standard cords for all standard types of ap- 
paratus, equipped with proper terminals for 
immediate use. 


The conductors are 18 strands of the best 
copper tinsel twisted into a flexible cable. 
Each conductor has two braided coverings, 
and a durable outer braid of cotton, worsted, 
or silk encloses all conductors. No corrosive 
fluxes are used in attaching tips. 


Send us the attached coupon for a sample 
cord which we want you to test at our ex- 
pense. After testing it, electrically, make the 
jack-knife test, shown above, and assure your- 
self of Belden quality. It is a test worth try- 
ing, today. 


MAIL THE COUPON — NOW! 


Belden Manufacturing Company 
Electrical Wire, Cable and Cordage 


2304 South Western Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
Eastern Office & Warehouse, Metuchen, N. J. 


Belden Manufacturing Company, 
2304 S. Western Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me a sample receiver cord, FREE, 
for test purposes. State style of finish preferred. 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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New Hubbard Catalog a Reference 


Book on Line Construction. 
Hubbard & Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., have 


just issued their new catalog, No. 24, con- 
taining a complete listing of Hubbard pole 
line hardware and Peirce construction 
specialties. The material illustrated in this 
catalog and the construction methods de- 
scribed represent the latest types used by 
the leading construction men in every 
branch of line work. 

In compiling the book it has been the 
company’s aim to make it a feference 
book on line construction. To accomplish 
this the viewpoint of the construction -man 
has been kept in mind, with regard to the 
material listed and a clear and logical ar- 
rungement for easy reference. 

Section 1 of the catalog relates to 
standard pole line hardware, section 2, 
cable material for overhead and under- 
ground construction; section 3, trans- 
portation brackets; section 4, telephone 
pole and house brackets; section 5, elec- 
tric railway material; section 6, insulator 
pins for high and low voltage insulators ; 
section 7, steel cross arms and pole top 
fixtures; section 8, clevises for strain in- 
sulators and dead ending; section 9, sec- 
ondary racks and fittings; section 10, pole 


and cross arm brackets; section 11, house 
brackets; section 12, expansion bolts and 
accessories, section 13, mast arms and 
street lighting material; section 14, light- 
ning arresters; section 15, manufacturers’ 
standard bolt lists; section 16, telegraph 
shovels, ‘spoons and digging bars. 

Copies .of this catalog may be obtained 
upon request. 


Book Review. 


Tue GASOLINE AUTOMOBILE, third edi- 
tion, by George W. Hobbs, Ben G. Elliott 
and Earl L. Consoliver. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 513 
pages, 5% ins. by 9 ins., with 568 illustra- 
tions and diagrams. Price $3.00. 

The telephone man has so much to do 
with automobiles that this book would 
interest him, for it is particularly written 
for those who operate, repair or sell auto- 
mobiles. Prepared in the Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Wisconsin, for the in- 
struction of car owners and others having 
to do with motor cars, it is largely the 
outgrowth of a series of lectures, so that 
it is primarily a textbook on automobile 
construction and operation. 


Some of the features that have made it 


so valuable are the logical treatment of ¢. 
sentials, the clearness of explanations, th: 
excellent chapters on the engine, the thor. 
ough discussion of the electrical equipmen 
and the many wiring diagrams. | 

The fact that practically 100,000 copie 
of the book have been printed indicates thy 
merit of the text. Anyone owning or tak. 
ing care of automobiles will find. this , 
valuable book. 

New Burns Loudspeaker Put Out 
by American Electric Co. 

In a new loudspeaker just brought out 
hy the American Electric Co., Chicago, 
the well known Burns speaker unit is en- 
ployed. This has a convenient adjuster 
for regulating tone and makes it possible 
to adapt the speaker to any type of receiy- 
ing set, regardless of the current output 
or batteries employed. No additional o 
separate batteries are 
Burns speaker. 

The No. 205 speaker is said to be an 
instrument of 


required for the 


extreme sensitiveness and 
yet is capable of great volume and har- 
mony. The quality of reproduction is of 
remarkable clearness and instantly a- 
tracts attention. The voice with all its fine 
shadings and the various musical instru 
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Insurance at 


The Policy [- 


of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
issue the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute 
at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 
lected risks. 

Selling at established rates. 

Returning savings at the end of 
the policy period, depending upon 
the individual experience of the 
risk. 

Giving a claims service that is 
not equalled elsewhere. 

It is an honest policy, carried 
out in an honest way and gives a 
square deal under all conditions. 

This forms the creed of every 
member of the organization and 
has built up the reputation of 
Lynton T. Block & Co. until it is 
one of the best and most favor- 
ably known in the Mississippi 


Valley. 


protection 


Workmen's Compensation 
Employer's Liability 
Public Liability 

Teams Liability 
Contractors’ Liability 
Elevate; 

Automobile 


LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 


UNDERWRITERS, INC. 


UNDERWRITERS OF SELECTED CLass INSURANCE 
At Cost 

UtiLities INDEMNITY EXCHANGE 

EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


St. Louis, Mc 























Chamber of Commerce Building 
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ments with their wide range of pitch are 
claimed to be reproduced with exquisite. 
trueness. 

In volume of tone it is stated that this 
instrument surpasses that of many higher 
priced speakers which use in some in- 
stances over an ampere of battery for 
operation. In addition to the large vol- 





The Burns Loudspeaker Which Is Receiv- 
ing High Praise from Its Users. 


ume of tone, the Burns speaker is said to 
be surprisingly free from distorted or 
false tones and raspy sounds. The clar- 
ity of its tone has won for it unanimous 
praise and enthusiastic users. 

The horn is of generous proportion, 
gracefully shaped and designed along sci- 
entific lines. The flare, 14 inches in diam- 
eter, is made up of handsomely polished 
black pyralin. This is practically unbreak- 
able and gives a distinctive, rich appear- 
ance to the instrument. The aluminum 
sound column and pyralin bell are prac- 
tically non-vibrating. 

The horn is well balanced on a wide 
staple base on which it freely swivels thus 
permitting the horn to be turned readily in 
any direction. The parts are built along 
substantial lines, assuring rigidity and 
serviceability. 

The Burns loudspeaker is also made up 
in the “De Luxe” model, a more elaborate 
horn. The flare of the horn is of hand- 
some, mahogany tinted, semi-transparent 
Pyralin which presents a most luxurious 
finish to the speaker. 

Complete information regarding the new 
Burns loudspeaker may be obtained from 
the American Electric Co., State & 64th 
Streets, Chicago. 





Three New Exchanges to Be 
Erected in Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Southern California Telephone Co. 

ot Los Angeles, Calif., plans to build three 

new exchange buildings, to cost with initial 
equipment more than $2,640,000. These are 
among the most important projects in the 
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MANUFACTS 


HE CaRBON proDUcTS “| 


“ANCASTER, OHIO, U- 5” 





VICTOR RECORDS 


of 
SERVICE 


Long life is characteristic of the 


VICTOR Telephone Cell. 


A LESS COST PER YEAR OF 
SERVICE. 


Use VICTORS and reduce operat- 


ing expenses. 


Spring Clip Connections if you 
want them at no extra charge. 


Guaranteed and Manufactured by 
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LANCASTER, 
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V eleatione—Supervision—Plant —Inductive Interference 
Laupert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 


1042 W. Monroe St. Springfield, Ill. 














Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
-_ ENGINEERS 


Meeadneck Building CHICAGO 














CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


800—20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Teleph Wabash 5212 




















THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
‘em of a large number of companies. 


Write us about our 
monthly audit. 


Bowdle Accounting System 
Cerro » Illinois 











ww. Cc. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinten St. Chicago 

















TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey S and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 

















J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
alists in pe a ee Rate Surveys, 


mancial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. B. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
+017 First National Bank Bidg., Chicage 
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company’s $20,000,000 construction pro- 
gram this year for Los Angeles district. : 

Two of the buildings are to handle re- 
quirements of Wiltshire and Hollywood 
and the third will care for the northern 
section now served by the Garfield office. 
The buildings will be so planned that they 
can be enlarged to accommodate 210,000 
telephones and will be of a design to per- 
mit additional expansion. 


Up-State Association to Hold 
Meeting in Middletown, N. Y. 
‘A district telephone meeting and traf- 
fic conference will be held by the Up- 
State Telephone Association of New York 
at Middletown, Orange county, on Octo- 
ber 10, according to an announcement sent 
out by J. G. Ihmsen, vice-president and 

general manager of the association. 


Franklin (Ind.) Telephone Co. to 
Place All Wires Underground. 
The Franklin Telephone Co., of Frank- 

lin, Ind., has plans well under way for 

placing its entire outside plant in under- 
ground cable. The downtown district, 
which constitutes the present cabled area, 
will serve as the nucleus from which the 
underground network will be extended in 

ail directions, according to Secretary F. R. 

Strickler. 

The plans provide for doubling, and in 
some parts of the city tripling, the present 
capacity of the plant. Contracts for some 
12 or 15 miles of cable have already been 
let and the work will soon be well under 
way. 

Offering of Newark Telephone Co. 

Securities Announced. 

The Huntington National Bank, of 
Columbus, Ohio, published a quarter-page 
advertisement in a recent issue of the Ohio 
State Journal, of that city, offering for 
sale $200,000 of 25-year, first mortgage, 
6 per cent gold bonds of the Newark Tele- 
phone Co., of Newark, Ohio, at 99%. 

The proceeds of the bonds, the announce- 
ment states, will be used to reconstruct fa- 
cilities, provide additional capacity to sup- 
ply the present urgent demand for ser- 
vices and to fund capital obligations. 

The bonds will be issued under a mort- 
gage executed to the Huntington Nation- 
al Bank, as trustee, covering as a direct 
lien the entire property of the company. 
Additional bonds to the extent of $150,000 
may be issued up to 75 per cent of the 
cash cost of the improvements and better- 
ments or for 75 per cent of the cost of 
the additions to the property, providing 
net earnings for the preceding 12 months 
have not been less than twice the interest 
charge on proposed and outstanding bonds. 

An estimate of the value of the property 
of the Newark Telephone Co. by conserva- 
tive engineers, after the expenditure of 
the proceeds of this issue, is from $950,000 
to $1,000,000 and the reproduction value at 
least 10 per cent more. 
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S&S Times Faster 


$06 W. Van Buren $t. Chicago, (II, 
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GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


in all branches of Telephone Engineering, 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 











LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














Cedar Poles 


Northern White— Western Red 
Pr. 
ea oo 


CRAWFORD CEDAR CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 

















Hoosiers use 
and endorse 


PREMAX Aluminum Metal Figures 
as the modern method for pole- 
marking as shown by this letter 
from the Western Electric Co. In- 
dianapolis:— 


“We are using PREMAX 
Aluminum Figures almost 
exclusively. They are used 
in pole line work, and also 
there is a great demand 
for their use in marking 
cable terminals and termi- 
nal boxes.”’ 


Prices and samples quickly yours 
on request. 


NIAGARA METAL STAMPING 
CORP. Dept. I-1 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














Thé advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 














